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VEN before this copy is in 
E print, we shall have mailed 

three closely related booklets 
to those librarians whom we be- 
lieve to be especially interested in 
such a mailing. 

The first booklet, Continuous Revision at 
Compton’s, is the story of our editorial pro- 
cedures. The second, Compton’s 1949, gives 
the highlights of one year’s program of con- 
tinuous revision. The third, U. S. A., Its 
Land, Its People, I:s Industries, is a single 
article from the 1949 Compton's. This ar- 
ticle was selected not alone for its text but 
because it includes almost every type of 
map and illustration which is being used 
in Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 

Frankly there was some debate in the 
Library Service Department about the ad- 
visability of including three pieces in one 
mailing. “After all, librarians are busy peo- 
ple,” someone said. “After all, librarians 
are thoughtful people,” we finally agreed. 
“They do take time for consideration of in- 
formational material, free from advertising 
blurbs.” 

And so these three booklets go out as 


planned. And right now we are all in a 


omment 


dither over the last details of their 
packaging and mailing. No mail- 
ing list is perfect, and if you did 
not receive the packet and want 
it, please write and tell us so. 


major project in the program for 
Compton’s 1949. In all, 78 bibliog- 
raphies were redone to replace out of print 
titles and to include important new books. 
Anne Carroll Moore revised “Seven Stories 
High” and her popular “Choice of a Hobby 


T:. rebuilding of bibliographies was a 


was reorganized and reillustrated with a new 
Mary Gould Davis rewrote 
from scratch her section on “Folk Tales 
Around the World” which is included in 
Compton’s under Storytelling. Every libra- 
rian who works with children and young peo- 
ple will find it worth while to make a care- 
ful examination of this section, for in it Miss 
Davis has selected and annotated a list of the 
best folk tales from every land that are 
printed in English. 

The majority of the bibliographies were 
compiled by Esther Gorey and Ruth Giles 
Lontoft. A number were prepared by Doro- 
thy Schumacher and D. Genevieve Dixon 

L.J.L 


introduction. 
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EARLY PARISH LIBRARIES IN 
CONEWAGO VALLEY 


By SISTER JOSEPH CARMEL, S.S.J. 
Librarian, St. Mary's Academy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





It is with a feeling of deep reverence for 
the past, especially those who projected the 
great educational and literary ideals that have 
become a part of our heritage, that I present 
these findings today. 

The story of Conewago in Adams County 
is an inspiring one since it was an old Jesuit 
Mission from which missionaries went forth 
in various directions into Pennsylvania, be- 
tween Maryland and New York. Hence, 
Conewago Valley has justly been called the 
“Cradle of Catholicity” in the Keystone 
State, and the “Gateway of the Faith” since 
Sacred Heart Chapel is the greatest historical 
shrine in the Diocese of Harrisburg, and one 
of the most important in the whole country. 

Not all the historic documents which tell 
the story of the heritage of freedom which 
is Pennsylvania’s proud possession are on 
the Freedom Train. There are many more 
in the special exhibit in the State Museum 
Building at Harrisburg. Not the least which 
made for the growth of Pennsylvania in its 
early years was the fact that it became 
known throughout the Old World as a free- 
dom haven for the oppressed and exploited. 
Included among the Harrisburg documents 
are several ship lists which show the names 
of immigrants and the ships on which they 
arrived. Among these may be the names 
of missionaries who brought the first fruits 
of religious freedom to the Conewago Val- 
ley of Pennsylvania. 

Unfortunately, much of the history of this 
Indian Mission has been lost; records that 
may have been kept cannot be found. There 
exists a vague tradition that the Franciscan 
Fathers may have been in Conewago before 
the Jesuits arrived. However, its legendary 
history indicates that it is the oldest of the 
colonial missions established by the Jesuits 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania. It was mis- 
sionary territory as early as 1700. Within 
the memory of the settlers, the first Mass was 
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celebrated by Father Joseph Greaton, S.J., 
the Superior of the Maryland-Pennsylvania 
Province. The records of the English Prov- 
ince of the Society of Jesus say that 
Catholicity was introduced into Pennsylvania 
“about the year 1720 by Reverend F. Grea- 
ton and others”. (Inconsistencies occur 
quite frequently in the Christian names and 
in the spelling of the surnames. ) 

In Reily’s “Collection of Catholic Local 
History” we read: 

“If Catholicity was introduced into 
Pennsylvania about 1720, Conewago 
was the place. Besides the Indians 
who were friendly to the Catholics, 
there were births, deaths and mar- 
riages among Catholics in this set- 
tlement between 1720 and 1730. If 
there was a priest in the country, 
he was here.” 

More than two hundred years ago, Father 
William Wappeler, a humble Jesuit, left 
his European home and crossed the ocean to 
share the labors and trials of those adven- 
turous pioneers who had left the Old World 
for the New, that he might keep fresh in 
their minds the faith of their fathers and 
comfort them in their sorrows and tribula- 
tions. In 1741, as the first resident priest 
at Conewago, he built a log mission house 
or “Mass House” as it was called to avoid 
suspicion since these were perilous days for 
Catholics. The success of the American 
Revolution freed the Church from English 
penal laws and the “Mass House” was gone 
forever. 

Father Pellentz had the old mission house 
pulled down and in its place had erected a 
stone church dedicated to the Most Sacred 
Heart of Our Lord. For two score years, 
he worked with indefatigable zeal among 
the Catholic settlers of Conewago and its 
misisons scattered from the Susquehanna to 
the Ohio. He was universally loved and re- 
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spected by the faithful, and his headquarters 
at Conewago was invariably sought out by 
immigrant priests no matter of what na- 
tionality or religious order, and even by many 
of the secular priests. 

When in 1805 the Society of Jesus was 
restored in the United States, a number of 
priests were sent from Russia to assist in the 
American field. As the years passed, schools 
were opened in each mission church. The 
combination church and school, so common 
today, was also well known in the early 
years at Conewago, for church and school 
were looked upon as one and indivisible. 
There are records of school masters in most 
of the towns founded by the German Catho- 
lic settlers in Conewago Valley and in most 
cases libraries were established within a short 
time after the opening of a new mission. 

However, the intellectual culture of the 
Valley dates earlier than 1806, for from a 
letter of Reverend Charles Nerinckx per- 
served in the library of the Bollandist Fathers 
in Brussels, we quote: 

May, 1806: “I traveled in a wagon 
belonging to the Trappist Fathers at 
Conewago, Adams County, Pa... . 

A beautiful chapel had been built in 
the neighborhood by a Jesuit Father 
and in the pastoral residence I found 
a precious Library of Flemish and 
Dutch books left by a Franciscan mis- 
sionary of Liege who had resided 
there.” 
This priest was Father Stanislaus Cerfoumont 
who died at Conewago, August 2, 1804. 

How to date the “Old Library” described 
in Reily’s “Collections and Recollections in 
the Life and Times of Cardinal Gibbons” 
remains a mystery, but of its existence, anti- 
quity, and precious value there is no doubt. 
Some of these volumes belong to the six- 
teenth century. 

“An Attic Philosopher might feast 
a life-time on the rarest literary food 
in the ‘old library’ at Conewago. It 
is the accumulation of years, over 
which the dust has gathered, as sacred 
as the treasures it covers. Some came 
from Georgetown College, others 
were gifts to the Fathers, and the 
rest, worn out by use, the fingers that 
turned their leaves immovable in 
death, have been carefully laid away 


as so many relics of the past whose 
memories live no more. . . . They are 
marked alone by time and use, only 
one having an humble inscription, 
‘Ad usum J. W. Beschter, 1816, 
which must have been when he was 
a young priest, for he died in 1842. 
Many of them were worn out and 
laid away before 1800. Their his- 
tory is a study of which volumes 
might be written. What sacred pur- 
poses have they not served? Priest, 
people, and church have disappeared 
in time; these relics alone remain.” 

This library consisted of thousands of 
volumes out of use and out of print now; 
old Bibles and treatises on theology, phil- 
osophy, and various commentaries by the 
old scholars and masters. They are in all 
languages; some printed as early as the six- 
teenth century. There are old books, heavily 
bound in old leather and parchment, with 
quaint and heavy clasps. The typography is 
rare, the margins and registers are accurate, 
and the colors distributed more regularly and 
with as much taste as could be done by the 
modern painter with all the invention of his 
art. The engravings are in the bold and 
heavy outlines that give them such an ap- 
pearance of age, and much labor and pains 
have been spent in their execution. There 
are productions of the Benedictines, Domini- 
cans, and other religious but by far the great- 
er number of authors are Jesuits. 

We learned that when the Conewago Val- 
ley churches were turned over to the diocesan 
priests about 1901, this collection was sent 
to Georgetown College where fitting quar- 
ters have been provided for it. The books 
have all the attention due them in the new 
building where, no doubt, a librarian cares 
tenderly for these precious volumes. How- 
ever, there is probably less interest in them 
now than there was in the dark, dusty, but 
tranquil “attic”. 

Nevertheless, the story of Conewago’s par- 
ish libraries is without doubt the life story 
of the saintly teacher, preacher, and mis- 
sioner, Father Deneckere, whose zeal for the 
faith and progress of his people is still reap- 
ing its reward. In 1847 when he first ar- 
rived in Conewago, he established a school— 
a kind of preparatory school for those who 
might have a vocation to the priesthood. In 
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1868 or 1870, he opened another preparatory 
school in the schoolhouses then standing in 
the churchyard. Next to his sacred calling, 
he loved best his school where familiarity 
with good literature was considered an es- 
sential part of the cultural education. 

By 1872, he had founded a lending library, 
the nucleus of which was the collection of 
books left by Father Francis Fromm who had 
served at Sacred Heart, Conewago, till about 
1800. In Volume 20 of the “Historical Re- 
searches” the following account was written 
by Father Mark Smith, S.J., a true son of 
Conewago and one of Father Deneckere’s 
ardent admirers: 

“The alleyway between the church 
and residence was roofed over and in 
this building Father Deneckere es- 
tablished his library. By rigid econo- 
mies and the occasional donations of 
enthusiastic parishioners, the Fathers 
managed to keep abreast of the liter- 
ary needs of the day. An entrance 
fee of 25¢ was charged and after that 
a flat rate of $1.00 a year sufficed to 
secure for an entire family all the 
privileges and benefits of the library. 
The library was removed to the old 
schoolhouse in 1887 and from this 
time its decline may be dated. About 
1891, it came practically to an end. 
Not ingloriously, however, for the 
remnant that found a home in the 
schoolhouse appears to have been 
seized upon by the boys attending the 
school and in their raids the books 
seem to have disappeared.” 

When in 1940, the Delone Catholic High 
School in McSherrystown was opened to re- 
place Father Reudter’s school, destroyed by 
fire in 1937, an appeal for books brought 
back some of these relics of earlier days. Pos- 
sibly many are still jealously guarded by 
their possessors. We have from one of the 
oldest parishioners a secret boast: “Many 
a book I took home from the library because 
my father liked me to read to him.” She has 
now in her home library several books 
stamped “Conewago Circulating Library”. Of 
special interest is a copy of “Glories of Mary, 
1852”, presented to Mrs. by Father 
Flanagan at Conewago, 1882. 

Conewago Chapel is the parent church 
from which the Catholic religion spread over 


southern and wetsern Pennsylvania into the 
very heart of its settlement. The churches 
at Littlestown, New Oxford, Gettysburg, 
Paradise, Hanover, and McSherrystown are 
the fruits of Conewago mission labors. The 
early Catholics, scattered within the bounds 
of these outlying missions, once looked to 
Conewago for all the spiritual and educa- 
tional aid they received. 

Foremost among the priests and educators 
in each of these missions was Father Deneck- 
ere who was influential in founding schools 
and parish libraries in each one so that the 
seeds of learning might not remain dormant. 
It was his custom to heap books from his 
Conewago library into his buggy and drive 
off to the various missions where the people 
eagerly awaited his arrival and the unload- 
ing of books. Even those of highest spiritu- 
ality were so written that they were avidly 
enjoyed by the laity. 

At Littlestown, in 1847, he established 
“The Library Association of St. Aloysius” 
from books donated by the Rosary Society 
and those collected from friends. For a half 
hour after the first Mass and again in the 
afternoon on Sunday for an hour, the li- 
brarian was at her post in the vesttibule of 
the church, to give and receive books, to col- 
lect the dues and fines necessary to finance 
the library. These books were loaned for a 
period of one month, and not more than one 
was allowed to a member since they boasted 
only 600 volumes. 

In his letter of February 28, 1948, to Sis- 
ter Rose Loretta, S.S.J., Librarian of Delone 
Catholic High School, Father John Weber 
(May he rest in peace!) wrote: “There was 
a large bookcase of books, mostly religious 
novels, in the vestibule of the church when 
Icame. It had been there for years, so I had 
it placed in the school on the second floor.” 
Now, though there is a library in each class- 
room of the school, this original collection, 
I fear, remains preserved in “the room on the 
second floor”. 

The Catholics of New Oxford belonged to 
the Conewago congregation before they had 
a church of their own. Under the invocation 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Father De- 
neckere had built here in 1852 a church and 
in 1862 a school. In the present school li- 
brary, old books containing the sticker with 
RULES FOR NEW OXFORD CIRCULAT- 
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ING LIBRARY indicate that this congrega- 
tion had library service on Sundays for a half 
hour after Mass and Benediction. 

In spite of a distance of about twelve miles 
and the inclemency of the weather, the Cath- 
olics of Gettysburg attended the services at 
Conewago Chapel until the erection of their 
own church about 1826. It was in the year 
1853, when Father Deneckere was in charge, 
that he established a Rosary Society and a Li- 
brary. Records show that the latter fell into 
disuse until 1885 when, with about 600 
books and 40 members, it was reorganized. 
Before the Forty Hours’ Devotion on a Sat- 
urday night in 1893, the alarm of fire was 
sounded through the town. The fire, sup- 
posedly of accidental origin, consumed the 
library and tnany valuable vestments. In 
1939, the library was again reorganized and 
about 844 books were accessioned. These 
books were originally loaned for a period of 
two weeks and could be taken out after the 
Masses on Sunday by members only. Any 
person or family of the parish could become 
a member by paying one dollar per year. 

The library as it exists today in Gettys- 
burg is in the school, since little or no in- 
terest is shown in the parish library at one 
time cared for by the National Council of 
Catholic Women. 

St. Joseph’s Church, Hanover, is one of 
the most flourishing congregations connected 
with Conewago. As early as 1863, there is 
record of class instructions having been given 
to the children of the parish, and in 1877 
we note the old church was given over as a 
school building. As in the other missions, 
there was a library in the vestibule of the 
church in the early days and later it was re- 
moved to the sacristy. The present parish 
library at St. Joseph’s was organized and 
opened in February, 1948, under the auspices 
of the National Council of Catholic Women. 
There are about 300 good books cataloged in 
a room in the school building. These books 
are circulated after the Masses on Sunday and 
on Thursday night from 7:30 till 8:30. 

The cornerstone of St. Vincent's, Hanover, 
was laid in 1904 and the school opened in 
1923. Their parish library was organized 
April, 1947, in a room set aside for meetings. 
This library, located in the basement of the 
school, is open on Thursday evening from 
7:30 till 8:30, with a librarian in attendance. 


This collection numbers about 300 books 
representing various divisions of the library 
and of special interest to its patrons. 

In June, 1834, the Sisters of Charity from 
Emmittsburg opened their school in Mc. 
Sherrystown. After the academy building 
was destroyed by fire in 1840, the house was 
rebuilt and sold to the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart who left in 1851 to found a school 
at Eden Hall, just outside Philadelphia. The 
Sisters of St. Joseph then purchased the 
house and lands and continue to conduct an 
Academy there for boys and girls. 

The parish church and school under the 
title of St. Mary’s was founded by Reverend 
L. Reudter who, probably in 1906, organized 
a library with the following rules: 

1. Members pay 25¢ initiation fee. 
2. Members pay a weekly fee of 5¢ 
for books taken out. 
3. Members are responsible for books 
in their care. 
Few of these books were spared in the terrible 
fire of 1937. In the school under the care 
and instruction of the Sisters of St. Joseph 
today, there are classroom libraries for the 
use of the children. This collection is sup- 
plemented by the excellent, up-to-date li- 
brary in the Delone Catholic High School. 

Conewago is a thoroughly Catholic settle- 
ment. Catholic teachings and associations 
are strong, thanks to the Fathers who planted 
and nourished the seeds of Catholic culture 
in the very soil that is the life of these peo- 
ple. There is no doubt that the Faith is 
still strong in the Valley because of the love 
of the people for good reading. Domestic- 
minded families, as they sat about the fireside 
in the quiet of the evenings after the work 
of the fields was done, had some member of 
the family read aloud to them from one of 
the books from the parish library. Let us 
hope we are correct in concluding that these 
people have not yet permitted the motion 
pictures and radio to lessen their interest in 
the reading of good literature. 

Though I may tremble to think of the in- 
justice that I've done to Conewago in over- 
looking many important details in its history 
and that of its Missions, safe I feel in re- 
peating Mr. Reily's apology: 

“Let us be content, in work 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little.” 
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WHAT CAN THE LIBRARY DO 
FOR THE BRIGHT CHILD? 


By SISTER M. BERNADETTE, O.S.U. 
Librarian, Ursuline Academy, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





There are many people who think the li- 
brarian need do nothing for the bright child; 
he is an avid reader anyway! But he is the li- 
brarian’s greatest responsibility. Why? He 
is the lay apostle and the Catholic leader of 
the next few years. With this in mind, the 
librarian has two dangers to combat: first, 
she must prevent him from reading beyond 
his age; and second, she must provide a well- 
balanced selection of books. Why prevent 
him from reading beyond his years? After all, 
his LQ. is beyond his years. Perhaps I can 
best explain this by an example. 

Parents succeed in making a difficulty for 
us with the book Little Women. As soon as 
Jeannie finishes the first primer, she gets 
a copy of Little Women for Christmas. Some- 
where between second and sixth grades she 
tackles it. In the adolscent stage, when she 
would be ready emotionally to enjoy the 
book, and even to profit from its historical 
background, she'll say, “Oh, Sister, I read 
that a long time ago and didn’t like it at 
all”. To this I usually answer, “Oh, it’s too 
bad that you read that when you were too 
young to enjoy it. Now that you’ve grown 
up, you would really enjoy this. Try it and 
see. You'll be surprised how much you 
missed!” And since Jeannie likes to think 
she is grown up, she walks off with the book. 

But why read Little Women in the seventh 
or eighth grade and not in the fourth, even 
if the bright child is precocious enough to 
understand the vocabulary? For three rea- 
sons. First, reading it at the proper time 


1. Papers read at Seton Hill College, in pee 1948, and 
summarized at the meeting of the Western Pennsyl- 
Hr} Unit, at Duquesne University, in November 
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it correlates with the study of American His- 
tory. Second, they are now of an age to 
appreciate its literary value. Perhaps we 
think children do not recognize style. They 
do, but they do not know what it is. You've 
heard them say, “I like the way he writes”. 
Third, and most important of all, reading at 
the right time promotes a normal and natural 
growth socially and emotionally. For in- 
stance, in Little Women, feeling the same 
adolescent emotions as one or several of the 
little women, the child can identify herself 
with the heroine of her choice, and find the 
ideals and helps to growing up that she 
should have. 

But in keeping the child from reading be- 
yond his years, we sometimes do him a great 
injustice. When he comes to us, do we sim- 
ply give him another mystery story because 
he liked the last one? Do we fail to pro- 
vide him with a balanced selection of books? 
This point is so important that if we worked 
for it alone, the other problems would be 
taken care of. 

Perhaps we librarians have not yet realized 
that the making of this gifted child of God 
into a well developed individual—or rather 
a leader of Christ to combat the heresy of 
Secularism—is our responsibility. A book 
on travel—When the Sorghum Was High 
or Over Troubled Waters—may fire him 
with a missionary vocation. A musician's 
biography—and we all know the popular 
ones of Opal Wheeler—may develop in him 
a love of music. Who knows what evils he 
may avoid, by finding a hobby from such a 
book as Maud and Mishka Petersham’s 
Stamps? And we all know the immense pos- 
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sibilities of enriching the school curriculum 
with historical novels—Caddie Woodlawn, 
Sunstar and Pepper, and the ideal fourth 
grade series of great Americans as children. 
Here we must not forget to mention Mar- 
guerite D’Angele’s books, which help com- 
bat race and nationality prejudice. 

It is not hard to get the children to read 
these books. One method I've used to in- 
terest them in non-fiction is to get them to 
help me. I'll say, “Jane, here’s a book I just 
got in. Read it, will you, and let me know 
what you think of it?” For the next child, I 
use Jane’s name as a catcher—a bright pupil's 
name is always a good one: “Jane read this 
last, and thought it was wonderful.” Get a 
book started among your good readers and 
it keeps going. 

I think we all sometimes forget that there 
is no harm in a child reading books written 
for lower grades. I read somewhere that 
children’s literature, if it is literature, can be 
enjoyed by anyone who reads it—even an 
adult, as we so well know. If this is so, 
may we not profitably employ the bright 
child and give him pleasure, too, by having 
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him review books for us? Then, too, a bright 
child’s name on the card of a book that is 
easy to read takes away the embarrassment a 
slow reader might feel in taking out an easy 
book. 

Most important of all, children need ideals. 
They will and do get them from Hollywood 
and the comic books if we de not give them 
the ideals of Christ and His Saints. Children 
love to have stories about God and the Saints 
in primary grades. If they lost that interest, 
is the fault partly ours? There. is now a 
wealth of spiritual material available at all 
grade levels. Let us keep a good supply of 
these books, for the child will get them no 
place else. 

And lastly, if we cannot afford this well- 
balanced library of our own, we should make 
available to the child a list of guided reading 
that he can obtain at Carnegie Library, or 
get it for him. 

And so, the librarian’s responsibility to the 
bright child is to keep him from stunting his 
own growth by reading beyond his age, and 
to help him develop into a well-rounded 
Christ-like personality. 





WHAT CAN THE LIBRARY DO 
FOR THE SLOW LEARNER? 


By SISTER M. COLMAN, R.S.M. 
Librarian, St. Mary High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





i 


This question is really a challenge, and to 
accept it one must first consider the causes of 
retardation among students. These causes 
are many and varied, but most of them come 
under the general heading of lack of back- 
ground experience to meet the need of the 
hour, or lack of confidence to sustain the stu- 
dent to the accomplishment of a given task. 
It is in the supplying of experience and in 
building up confidence that the grade school 
library can be of great aid to the retarded 
child. 

The library can establish, or if need be, 
restore, self-confidence. In the library each 
child fits himself into his own particular 


niche, intellectually speaking, and here his 
lack of achievement is not so noticeable as 
in the classroom or in the playground. Here 
he can adjust himself to his level of interest 
with a minimum of difficulty or embarrass- 
ment. Hence it is the duty of the library to 
provide adequately for the various levels of 
intelligence found in those who enter this 
“room of opportunity” in a grade school. 
Of course, as with any child, the slow- 
learner too needs first of all a stimulating 
interest, secondly, challenging activities, and 
thirdly, satisfying outlets. All these can be 
supplied in a library. Learning will occur 
when the pupil has been stimulated to a 
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point of interest. Now the question is: 
“How can we catch and hold his interest?” 
It is a well-known fact that interest can be 
stimulated by the proper use of audio-visual 
aids. While the library is not a museum, 
nevertheless, it should provide such aids as 
are conducive to effective learning so far as 
it lies within its province to do this. 

The following suggestions are offered for 
the use of the librarian in meeting the needs 
of the slow learner. Some of these may not 
be applicable to all situations, but for the 
most part, if carried out with the undying 
enthusiasm of a Catholic grade school li- 
brarian, they should reap beneficial results 
for this type of child. 

(1) As mentioned above, it is the duty 
of the library to provide for all types of 
learning among its members, therefore it 
becomes the duty of the library to provide 
films of educational or story value for the 
students if no other authority in the school 
does so. The concept of films in the curri- 
culum will soon be as common as the black- 
board, if librarians will but acquaint the vari- 
ous teachers with the materials to be had in 
such agencies as Film Libraries, or publish 
such information in a prominent place for 
the benefit of the teachers. 

(2) The keeping of reading record charts 
or graphs in a public place to stimulate 
friendly rivalry between individuals, groups, 
or classes is a forceful motivation to more ad- 
vanced pursuits. This does not necessarily 
encourage reading for quantity rather than 
quality, but teachers and librarians know that 
the child who boasts that he has read twenty 
books, may well be the child who would not 
have read two books without this stimulation 
of a contest. 

(3) Invaluable aid may be secured for 
the retarded child through the cooperation 
of his classroom teacher who may send to 
the library for display some story or para- 
graph written by the pupil. A full-time li- 
brarian may even type such work, fold it into 
book form, and place it on a reading table, 
announcing by means of posters either in 
the library or out of it, that the “latest au- 
thors” of grade four, for example, have just 
completed some stories for the second grad- 
ers. In this way the retarded child may write 
and read for his own mental age level and 
feel he is accomplishing something useful. 
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(4) A picture file is of invaluable aid to 
the slow learner. And it is possible to build 
a file of several hundred pictures in a short 
time. Librarians should make lists of the 
pictures on hand in the library available to 
the teachers. Current educational magazines 
offer many suggestions for the effective use 
of pictures in the classroom. The slow learn- 
er may be given charge of distributing or 
arranging such pictures. In the handling of 
them he may be stimulated to a point of in- 
quiry, which may eventually lead to learning. 

(5) The Reference Section of a library 
will prove the best means of acquainting the 
librarian with the ability of the student who 
seeks (or in some cases, never seeks) infor- 
mation there. Here, in reference work, the 
librarian may learn of the child’s hobbies and 
through this channel, perhaps, arrive at the 
solution of his particular difficulty. The pos- 
sibilities of aiding the slow learner in re- 
search are limitless if followed up with 
proper attention from the librarian. 

(6) The library can help the slow learner 
to accelerate his mental processes by reaching 
into home problems which are sometimes the 
cause of retardation among students, by sug- 
gesting that a certain book might be more 
enjoyed if read at home in the evening by 
mother or father, or perhaps it would be bet- 
ter understood if read aloud. Parents may 
even become interested to the point of im- 
proving home situations if the librarian 
chooses or suggests the proper books at the 
proper times. This idea may be utilized as 
an aid in curbing juvenile delinquency which 
so often originates in the home, and so often 
among the retarded. 

(7) The slow child may be helped if pro- 
vided for in the now popular radio story and 
other radio programs adapted for school use. 
We are all familiar with the School of the 
Air Programs offered by KDKA (Pitts- 
burgh), Monday through Friday at 9:45 a.m. 
The librarian, with a little rearranging of the 
schedule, could invite a certain grade to hear 
the program in the library when the program 
is intended for a specific class. For example, 
some Tuesday the pictures, reference works, 
and other materials pertaining to the subject 
of the Geography broadcast, could be dis- 
played on the reading tables for the use of 
the students at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram, as suggested in the booklet which is 
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intended for the program. The slow learner 
could be given some assignment relating to 
the technicalities of such a lesson and in this 
way aided to a better understanding of the 
subject of the Geography lesson. There are 
other programs available to the Pittsburgh 
district and these may be found in the daily 
radio guide in the newspapers. This neces- 
sitates the librarian’s knowing the various 
courses of study in each grade, but it is the 
only way in which the library can be keyed 
to the needs of the individual classes. By 
such looking ahead the library can become 
the focal point in the school’s activity. 

(8) With reference to the radio in the 
library, there are now in print radio versions 
of some popular children’s stories which 
might well be used for book week activities 
or for the celebration of other special oc- 
casions. These scripts, with sound effects in- 
cluded, are available in publishers’ catalogues. 
The possibilities of helping the slow child in 
these scripts are many; even if he be but the 
“thunder” in the storm of the story, he will 
feel that he has contributed to the class some 
helpful participation in the program. 

(9) Posters with challenging captions ad- 
dressed to certain grades or groups may 
prove helpful. For example, in order to put 
the slow learner of a sixth grade at ease about 
taking out primary books, it may be an- 
nounced one week that in the following li- 
brary period, the class will discuss or re-tell 
stories that interested them when they were 
in the second or third grades. Or have a 
box, with a slit opening, for answers to the 
question above it, pertaining to a story prob- 
ably read many years earlier. Thus this child 
may have a chance to withdraw books that 
are really on his reading level with as little 
uneasiness as possible. 

(10) Another suggestion which has 
proved a great aid in advancing the cause 
of the slow child is the plan called the 
“Story Tellers Club”. The story tellers are 
pupils who read or tell stories to other 
groups in the school, preferably of a lower 
grade than themselves. In this way the be- 
low average reader may have an opportunity 
to do something for himself in building up 
his confidence and also in helping others to 
appreciate stories. 

(11) A child may sometimes be led to in- 
dependent thinking and reading if the libra- 
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rian is vigilant enough to learn his tastes and 
his hobbies and to supply his wants through, 
say, the use of personal notes to him on the 
library bulletin board. These notes may tell 
him that, for example, a book on airplanes 
has just been placed on the shelves, or may 
ask him, concerning the book that he has 
out at the present time, if he thought that 
the story would end in such a way. This, 
incidentally, will check on the all-important 
fact of whether he is reading for learning, 
for enjoyment, or at all. The library bulletin 
board and the library itself will soon become 
a popular spot in the school through the 
medium of such notes to its members. 

(12) Slow learners might be improved 
by assisting the librarian in preparing posters, 
books, reference work, etc. for the other 
groups. We know that the backward 
often take a step forward through such im- 
portant charges as preparing the room in 
which a certain lesson is to be taught. And, 
as is sometimes the case, the slow learner is a 
good student in his art work, and can be 
helped if given the opportunity to depict 
scenes or characters from books and to use 
them for display in the library. The li- 
brarian can open wide the door to advance- 
ment by introducing him to the arts and 
crafts materials available in the reference sec- 
tion and other sources in the library. 

(13) With regard to book reports, the 
slow-learning student may be assigned the 
oral work in announcing the names of speak- 
ers, titles, etc., in a given library period. Or 
he may be asked to listen for the chief point 
in the criticism of the books. 

In conclusion, it must ‘be added that, re- 
gardless of the student’S degree of learning, 
he must have an opportunity to take part in 
all the lessons, all the activities, all the dis- 
cussions, that are a part of his school life. 
From the above suggestions, we can see how 
the library can help the retarded child 
through the use of visual aids, through per- 
sonal contact, through records, charts, radio 
plays, clubs, films, and the constant exposure 
to learning that a library affords. Keeping 
in mind that “time exposure” counts, these 
suggestions have been offered, not to make 
the slow learner a fast learner, but to help 
the librarian to realize that we must take the 
child from where he stands and advance him 
from there to his ultimate goal in this life. 
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DEPARTMENTALITIS 


By BROTHER DAVID MarTIN, C.S.C. 
Librarian, University of Portland, Portland, Oregon 





No matter how small or how large a col- 
lege or university may be, it will be exposed 
at one time or another to a virulent disease 
called departmentalitis. If this extremely ir- 
ritating bug is not checked in time, affection 
can spread to every part of the body col- 
legiate, for once the disease becomes chronic, 
a cure requires the most expensive and pain- 
ful kind of treatment. 

Never heard of it? Oh, I think you have, 
though you may not recognize it by its medi- 
cal term, for it is as old as human na- 
ture, or at least has existed ever since hu- 
man nature had anything to do with teachers 
and libraries. But don’t let this light ap- 
proach deceive you. Departmentalitis is a 
very real disease and is far more costly to 
the mind and library pocketbook than most 
of the other headaches experienced in the 
average library day. Departmentalitis be- 
gins with an urge to concentrate every book 
pertaining to a given subject in one place— 
generally near the department head's office. 
The Urge whispers into the victim's ear, in 
effect: “How fine and convenient it would be 
if all of the books in which this department 
is interested were housed close at hand! 
Then there would be no need to plow 
through a hundred thousand musty and un- 
important books in the general library in or- 
der to find a real book when I need it.” Then 
another wily devil bolsters the argument by 
suggesting to the victim that it would also 
lend considerable prestige to the department 
if on the door of the room housing the books 
were to be placed the legend, Library of the 
Department of Japanese Paleontology—or 
some equally important departmental sub- 
ject, as the case may be. The door, of couse, 
is kept carefully locked, for who would be 
interested in Japanese paleontology other 
than the students of the department! And 
how will the students gain access to the 
books? Simplicity itself. Just ask the dean 
or head to be let into the room. These in- 
dividuals are always available (except in 


those few instances when a student or faculty 
member needs a particular book). 

If the reader is under the impression that 
the writer is unsympathetic to departmental 
libraries, he is correct in his assumption, even 
though your correspondent reluctantly admits 
that the Urge, when it occurs in certain fields, 
may be admissa le and even (possibly) leg- 
itimate. We are at the moment, however, 
concerned with departmentalitis, the disease. 
Moreover, a contagious disease. For as soon 
as one department has succeeded in overcom- 
ing the objections of the librarian and ob- 
tained a departmental library, another de- 
partment feels the need for setting up a 
special library for Ais specialty. Your cor- 
respondent has witnessed four (unsuccess- 
ful) attempts of this kind in a single year. 
And while rebuffing the Urge is extremely 
wearing on the librarian’s nerves, it is not 
nearly so trying as if these special libraries 
had been actually set up. 

Why specifically is departmentalitis dead- 
ly? The first and most important objection 
to special libraries in a college or university 
is that they tend to defeat the purpose of 
true education. In an age when specializa- 
tion threatens to warp men’s minds by giving 
exaggerated importance to select and some- 
times insignificant branches of knowledge, 
the librarian has the paramount duty to do 
all in his power to vitiate the evil. Every 
departmental library in a college or uni- 
versity deprives the students of those depart- 
ments of the opportunity for a general educa- 
tion. Their existence implies to the students 
that these branches of knowledge are the 
only fields that have real significance. The 
policy tends to turn out college graduates 
who are only half-educated. 

The more complete and efficiently oper- 
ated the branch library, the more does it 
tend to defeat the very purpose of education. 
Such a well-set-up departmental library will 
have encyclopedias and other general refer- 
ence tools, together with the periodicals and 
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books pertaining to the department. There- 
fore, for the purposes of the department, 
the student need go no further. And unless 
he is of a real inquiring mind he will never 
scrape acquaintance with the books that rep- 
resent most of the best thought of current 
and past times. He will not see even the 
backs of those books—a form of education 
in itself. 

If the departmental library is poorly run, 
on the other hand, and many are perforce 
badly operated, since a professional or really 
responsible person is only present on oc- 
casion to give custodial service, then, para- 
doxically, the student is better off. Better 
off, because he is then forced to use other re- 
sources. He will thus find himself, of 
necessity, in the general library. The sad re- 
sult is, however, that the books which would 
fill the student’s exact needs are not there. 
They are in the special, the departmental, li- 
brary. 

The second major objection to the de- 
partmental library (and I differentiate this 
from the large university branch) is that an 
enormous cost must be paid for an extremely 
doubtful minor advantage. It is obvious that 
a departmental library must be treated as a 
separate library, with duplicate processing 
necessary all along the line and with a pro- 
fessionl librarian or custodian in charge. 
Many, if not most, will offer irregular ser- 
vice but certainly none can hope to offer the 
services of a general library. 

There are various forms of the disease— 
all of them bad. Some time ago a case was 
called to the writer's attention in which 
the librarian was requested to bring all of 
the short stories in the library together. Since 
there was no special room available and since 
the person making the request had the power 
to enforce his wishes on the librarian, the 
latter had every book in the library re-classi- 
fied. Certainly this was handling an awk- 
ward situation in an inefficient manner, but 
the following year the requestee took a posi- 
tion in another college! 

How shall the librarian be able to by-pass 
departmentalitis and still retain the good 
graces of his fellow faculty members? He 
can accomplish it only by education; by ex- 
plaining to each individual at the time when 
the latter is bitten by the bug, that the pro- 
cedure is a highly costly one and that the 


true ends of education will not be served by 
departmental libraries. (I might add that 
the librarian need not expect to be loved for 
his good intentions here, but this loss will 
be education’s gain.) The librarian must be 
broadminded enough, however, to see the 
faculty member's point of view, too. If, for 
example, a scientific library is in question, 
the library may concede the justice of hav- 
ing periodicals on the highly specialized sub- 
ject, both bound and current, near the cen- 
ter of departmental activity. Also the spe- 
cial indexes. But if the department also 
wants certain books there also, then these 
should be purchased in duplicate, one to be 
fully cataloged and placed in the general col- 
lection and the other given to the depart- 
ment, without cataloging and with a mere 
record of it kept in the general library. But 
all other books should be held by and dis- 
tribuced through the main library. 

This writer is not questioning the wisdom 
of certain collections, as, for example, law 
libraries or other special collections devoted 
to graduate or professional subjects—pro- 
vided always that they are on the graduate 
level. If, however, they are for the use of 
students who have not had at least four 
years of college work, then those students 
are being given a warped education. 

In the final analysis it can probably be 
said that departmentalitis is just another ex- 
pression of a common disease of modern life. 
Some one has estimated that the average 
shopper, for example, will not walk more 
than a few hundred feet between shops. If 
his destination is a greater distance, then he 
must have a means of conveyance to get 
there. By the same token, the modern pro- 
fessor dislikes moving from his comfortable 
department to the main library, for it gener- 
ally requires walking more than a few hun- 
dred feet to reach the general collection on 
any modern campus. Whatever its cause or 
causes, though, departmentalitis should be 
promptly diagnosed as such and properly 
feared by every college librarian. Even with 
vigiliance, only partial immunization can be 
hoped for. The disease can and will crop 
up at the most awkward times and will 
shockingly strike down the healthiest aca- 
demic individuals. So, a word to the wise: 
Have the serum of sane argument in strong 
solution at all times! 
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LISTINGS OF THE COMICS’ 


Compiled by REVEREND Louis A. RONGIONE, O.S.A. 
Librarian, Augustinian Academy, Staten Island, New York 





PARTIAL WHITE LIST OF COMIC BOOKS 


Ace Comics (m) $1.50 yr. David McKay 
Co., 604 Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia 6, Penna. 

A collection of miscellaneous newspaper 
funnies. 

Blondie (bi-m) David McKay Co. 

One of the few comics which are really 
funny; its homey humor features the foi- 
bles of the Bumsteads. 

Blue Bolt (bi-m) $1.00 yr. The Premium 
Service Co., P.O. Box 1198, Indepen- 
dence Square, Philadelphia 6, Penna. 

The adventures of Dick Cole; Blue Bolt, 
American aviator; Dick Richards; funnies 
such as Dink and Li'l Sis included. 

Calling All Kids (bi-m) $1.00 yr. Quality 
Comics, a subsidiary of Parents’ Insti- 
tute, Inc., 4600 Diversey Avenue, Chi- 
cago 39, Ill 

An animal characters comic for young 
children, with short stories and puzzle 
pages added. 

Candy (bi-m) Comic Magazines, 8 Lord 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

For teen-age girls; stories added. 

Catholic Comics (m) $1.20 yr. Catholic 
Publications, Inc., 17 Elizabeth Street, 
Derby, Conn. 

Sports, adventure, animal stories; lives of 
saints and other heroes; puzzle page. 

Classics Illustrated (m) $2.00 for 20 issues. 
Gilberton Co., Inc, 826 Broadway, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

Features stories of world’s greatest au- 
thors. 

Club 16 Comics (bi-m) 75¢ yr. Famous 
Funnies, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, N. Y. 

For teen-age boys and girls; stories in- 
cluded. 

1. Father Rongione has made a critical study of the 
popular series of Comic and, as a result of his 
findings, here groups them into a white list, with an- 
notations, and a black list. These lists are a fitting 
addenda to Sister Mary Margaret's article printed in 


the February issue of THE CATHOLIC RARY 
WORLD. 


Cowboy Western Comics (bi-m) 60¢ yr. 
Charlton Comics, Inc., Charlton Bidg., 
Derby, Conn. 

Cowboy and western adventure; avoids too 
much violence. 

Dick Cole (bi-m) $1.00 yr. The Premium 
Service Co. 

An adventure magazine which keeps with- 
in moderate bounds. 

Don Wilson of the Navy (m) $1.20 yr. 
Fawcett Publications, Inc. Fawcett Place, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Adventures of a naval hero; short stories 
included. 

Egbert (q) Arnold Publishing, Inc., 8 Lord 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wholesome animal characters funny; 
stories included. 

Felix the Cat (bi-m) $1.00 yr. Dell Pub- 
lishing Co. 261 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Same as previous title with different 
characters. 

4-Most (bi-m) $1.00 yr. The Premium Ser- 
vice Co. 

Adventure, featuring the Cadet, Kit Car- 
ter; other comics. 

Frisky Fables (bi-m) $1.00 yr. The Premium 
Service Co. 

Animal characters funny; very appealing 
to younger children. 

Gabby Hayes Western (m) $1.20 yr. Faw- 
cett Publications, Inc. 

One of the better type of western cow- 
boy comics. 

Gene Autry Comics (m) $1.00 yr. Dell Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Same type as previous title. 

Henry (q) Dell Publishing Co. 

Very amusing doings of non-talking Henry 
of comic-strip fame. 

Hopalong Cassidy (m) $1.20 yr. Fawcett 
Publications, Inc. 

Better type of cowboy stories; animal 
stories included. 
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Jack Armstrong (bi-m) $1.00 yr. Parents 
Institute. 

Adventures of radio hero, Jack Armstrong; 
stories added. 

Jimmy Durante Comics (q) Magazine En- 
terprises, Inc., 11 Park Place, New York 
7, N. Y. 

Funny adventures of the famous radio star. 

Jingle jangle Comics (bi-m) 75¢ yr. Famous 
Funnies, Inc. 

Animal characters adventures. 

Joe Palooka (m) $1.00 for 10 issues. Har- 
vey Publications, Inc. 420 DeSoto Ave- 
nue, St. Louis 7, Mo. 

Adventures, mostly funny, of newspaper- 
strip boxer; true sport shorts added. 

The Katzenjammar Kids (q) David McKay 
Co. 


Escapades of these two boys of newspaper- 
strip fame; added are Right Around 
Home, Dave Breger, fairy tales. 

The Killroys (bi-m) $1.20 for 12 issues. 
B. & I. Publishing Co., Inc. 45 West 
45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Innocent foibles of America’s “funniest 
family”. 

King Comics (bi-m) $1.50 yr. David Mc- 
Kay Co. 

Collection of King Features Comics; 
sports stories added. 

Little Lulu (q) Dell Publishing Co. 
Innocently amusing doings of little girl of 
newspaper strip. 

The Lone Ranger (m) $1.00 yr. Dell Pub- 

lishing Co. 
Adventures of the western cowboy of radio 
fame. 

Looney Tunes & Merrie Melodies Comics 
(m) $1.00 yr. Dell Publishing Co. 

Bugs Bunny, Sniffles and Mary Jane and 
other cartoons of Warner Brothers animal 
characters. 

Marmaduke Mouse (q) Arnold Publishing 
Inc. 

Adventures of a mouse and other animal 
characters. 

Miss America (m) Miss America Publish- 
ing Corp., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1, N. Y. 

Stories suitable for teen-age girls. 

Monty Hale Western (m) $1.20 yr. Fawcett 
Publications, Inc. 

Wholesome type of cowboy western ad- 
venture stories. 
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Mutt & Jeff (bi-m) 75¢ yr. National Comics 
Publications, Inc., 480 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Contains also Cicero’s Cat, Simp Odil. 

New Heroic Comics (bi-m) 75¢ yr. Famous 
Funnies, Inc. 

Lives of heroic men and women selected 
for their daring actions in hazardous tasks; 
historical. 

Our Gang with Tom & Jerry (m) $1.00 yr. 
Dell Publishing Co. 

Animal characters; 
(M.G.M.) 

Ozzie & Babs (m) $1.20 yr. Fawcett Pub- 
lications, Inc. 

Except for a little too much “oomph” in 
the girls, a fairly acceptable romantic ad- 
venture for teen-agers. 

The Pixies (q) Magazine Enterprises, Inc. 

Fairy talish super-animal comic. 

Polly Pigtails (m) $1.00 yr. Parent's In- 

stitute 
More on the magazine type with a gener- 
ous suply of comic cartoons for in-be- 
tweeners. 

Real Fact Comics (bi-m) 75¢ yr. National 
Comics Publications, Inc. 

Stories bearing on civics, history, and sci- 
ence; less violent type of crime and ad- 
venture stories. 

Real Life Comics (q) $1.20 for 12 issues. 
Visual Editions, Inc, 10 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

Adventure stories of historical characters. 

Real Western Hero (m) $1.20 yr. Fawcett 
Publication, Inc. 

Cowboy stories about Tom Mix, Monty 
Hale and others. 

Red Ryder (m) $1.00 yr. K. K. Publications, 
Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Wild West stories of less violent type. 

Roy Rogers Comics (m) $1.00 yr. Dell Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Western adventure and pioneer stories. 

Smitty (q) Dell Publishing Co. 

Funny foibles of Smitty and Herby. 

Sugar Bowl Comics (bi-m) 75¢ yr. Famous 
Funnies, Inc. 

Teen-age sports and adventure. 

Target Comics (m) $2.00 yr. The Premium 
Service Co., Inc. 

Adventures of Cadet Carter and other car- 
toons. 


included. 


stories 
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Tex Granger (bi-m) $1.00 yr. Parents’ In- 
stitute. 

Fighting frontier sheriff stories; sports ar- 
ticles. 

Tim Holt (bi-m) 75¢ yr. Magazine Enter- 
prises 

Adventures of cowboy movie star. 

Tim McCoy (bi-m) 60¢ yr. Charlton Com- 
ics, Inc. 

Same as Tim Holt. 

Tip Top Comics (m) $1.50 yr. United Fea- 
ture Syndicate, Inc, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Features assortment of newspaper comic 
strip characters. 

Tom Mix Western (m) $1.20 yr. Fawcett 
Publications, Inc. 

Tim Holt type. 

Topix (semi-m) $2.00 yr. Catechetical 
Guild, 145 East Sth Street, St. Paul 1, 
Minn. 

Biblical stories; lives of saints; adventure; 
animal stories. 


Treasure Chest of Fun and Fact (semi-m) 
$2.00. Geo. A. Pflaum Publisher, Inc., 
124 East Third Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

Same as Topix. 

True Sport Picture Stories (bi-m) $1.00 yr. 
Street & Smith Publications, Inc., 775 
Lidgerwood Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Sport stories, historical and fictional. 

Uncle Wiggly (q) Dell Publishing Co. 

Animal characters comic. 

Vacation Comics (q) Magazine Enterprises, 
Inc. 

Collection of The Pixies, Tom-Tom, Fly- 
ing Fred and others. 

Walt Disney's Mickey Mouse (q) Dell Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Animal comic of newspaper-strip fame. 

Walter Lantz New Funnies (m) $1.00 yr. 
Dell Publishing Co. 

Andy Panda, Oswald, Charlie Chicken, 
Homer Pigeon and other animal charac- 
ters. 

(All the comic books in the above list re- 

tail at 10¢ a copy.) 


PARTIAL LIST OF OBJECTIONABLE COMIC BOOKS 


Action Comics 

Adventure Comics 

Adventures into the Unknown 
Airboy Comics 

All Flash Comics 

All New Comics 

All Top Comics 

All True Comics 

Archie 


The Barker 
Batman 

Black Hood 
Blackhawk 
Black Terror 
Blazing Comics 
Blonde Phantom 
Blue Circle 

Boy Comics 

Boy Commando 
Brenda Star 
Brick Bradford 
Bruce Gentry 


Camera Comics 
Captain Marvel Adventures 
Captain Marvel Junior 


Captain Wings 
Charlie Chan 

The Claw 

Comedy Comics 
Corliss Archer 

Crack Comics 

Crime and Punishment 
Crime Busters 
Crime Does Not Pay 
Crime Exposed 
Crime Patrol 

Crime Reporter 
Crimes by Woman 
Criminals on the Run 
Crimson Terror 


Dagar 

Daredevil 
Detective Comics 
Dick Tracy 

Doll Man 


Exciting Comics 
Exposed 


Famous Crimes 
Famous Funnies 
Feature Comics 
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Fight Police Cases 

Firehair Popular Comics 

Frankenstein Prize Comics Western 
Public Enemies 

Gangsters Can't Win 


Gay Comics Rangers Comics 
Green Lantern Real Clue Crime Stories 


Guilty Rulah 


Guns against Gangsters Pree eer 
Headline Select Comics 
Hit Comics Sensations 
Shadow Comics 
Jo-Jo Smash Comics 
Joker Comics Sparkler Comics 


Jumbo Comics The Specter 

Jungle Comics The Spirit 

Jungle Jim Spotlight 

Justice Comics Star Spangled Comics 

Supermagician 

Kerry Drake Sun Girl 

Kid Comics Superman 

Kid Eternity Super-Mystery — 

The Killers Supersnipe Comics 
Suspense 


Laughs . 
Lawbreakers Always Lose duane Queen 
me mg 0 Teen Comics 
Liberty Belle Tegra 
Li'l Abner hon. 

The Terror 
eg Terry and the Pirates 


Margie illi i 
; Thrilling Comics 
The Marvel Family Top Secrets 


Master Comics ; 

Military Comics True Comics 

Miss Fury Underuned 

Miss Marvel 

Miss Victory Wanted 

Mr. District Attorney War against Crime 

Modern Comics Western Bandit Trails 

Moon Girl Western Outlaws 

Murder, Inc. Western True Comics 

Mystic Whiz 

: ; Wings Comics 

National Comics Women Outlaws 

Nyoka Wonder Comics 
Wonder Woman 

Pay-off Wow 

Penalty 

Pep Young Allies 

The Phantom Young Romance 

Phantom Lady 

Planet Comics Zago 

Plastic Man Zoat Comics 
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A CLEARING-HOUSE PAGE FOR CATHOLIC CATALOGERS 


Reverend Oliver L. Kapsner, O.S.B., Editor 
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Collegeville, Minn. 





More about Guide Cards 


The piece about practical guide cards in the 
January issue evoked a number of res 
One correspondent was stimulated, “chiefly be- 
cause after having added more than a hundred 
guide cards to our catalog last summer, | felt 
that I should have added still another hundred”. 
Another asked whether we really find it useful 
to insert a guide card for every fifty cards in 
the catalog. (Answer: We do.) 

One observed that the examples mentioned 
were all complete words or names. Is it practical 
to use complete words? Are not letter combina- 
tions likely to be more serviceable? 

The questions in the above paragraph deserve 
attention. Complete words on the guide tabs 
certainly must be used judiciously, not merely 
mechanically. A system of all complete words, 
like one of all letter combinations, is apt to 
create a certain amount of confusion. Some 
catalog consulters expect to find only cards cor- 
responding to the tab words behind the guide. 
Using both words and letter combinations may 
prove to be the best method. 

Headings frequently searched in the catalog 
can probably lay first claim to being indicated by 
complete words. Readers appreciate seeing at 
a glance direct tab entries for Beatitudes, Chester- 
ton, Education and state, Eucharist, Franciscans, 
Hildebrand, Meditations, Msyticism, Spiritual 
life etc.; also for readily locating the points in 
the trays separating mames of close resemblance, 
e.g., Hoffmann and Hofmann, Jansen and Jans- 
sen, Joannes and Johannes, Kelley and Kelly, 
Kepler and Keppler, Mallory and Malory, Mary 
Catherine, Mary Loyola, Mary of Jesus (there are 
many other Mary's the examples men- 
tioned), etc. Another class of highly useful guides 
is that indicating common introductory catchwords 
occurring on book titles, as: American Catholic, 
Between, Beyond, Dictionnaire, Heilige, Holy, 
How, How to, Introduction, Introductory, Kirch- 
liche, Last, Little, Medieval, Memoirs, Modern, 
Petit, etc. 

At times there are stretches in the trays where 
familiar names or subject headings hardly occur. 
Combinations of letters would be in place here. 


A striking example of overdoing the use of 
letter combinations and practicing stinginess with 
words is found on the 160-volume set of A 
Catalog of Books Represented by Library of Con- 
gress Printed Cards. The first volume of the set 
is lettered A to Adler (actual letters included are 
A to Adler, Lewis), v.2 is lettered Adler to 
Alexa. (includes Adler, Ludwig to Alexander, 
William V.), v.3 is lettered Alexa. to Ameri. 


(includes Alexander-Jackson to American Bible 
Society), etc. To avoid pulling the same wrong 
volumes over and over, individual libraries find 
it necessary to re-letter this otherwise invaluable 
cataloging and reference tool, as by gluing typed 
labels to the backs of the 160 volumes and the 
42-volume supplement. 


Vernacular Names of Saints 


“In connection with guide cards, your mention 
of the form of a few names of saints gave me an 
idea. Since the form to be used in the card catalog 
—whether English or Latin or vernacular—must 
be a problem that many catalogers find dificult 
to solve, a brief questionnaire asking which form 
the library uses might be published on your 
page. The published results might (1) show 
the trend in Catholic libraries and (2) help cata- 
logers to decide which form to use. If the re- 
sults of the questionnaire show a preponderance 
in the use of one form, beginning catalogers 
might be influenced to make a decision without 
too Many Misgivings. 

“After weighing of pro’s and con's, I decided 
to use the vernacular form for the names of 
saints. I won't go into the arguments, since I 
am sure that you are thoroughly familiar with 
them. Nor do I personally like such forms as 
Francesco d’ Assisi, Domingo de Guzman, Lorenzo 
da Brindisi, etc. But there they are. I cannot 
seem to forget a passage I read many years ago 
in Curtter’s Rules, something to the effect that 
change (or translation) of names from the ver- 
nacular to English is a concession to ignorance.” 

Father Adolph Hrdlicka, O.S.B., of St. Pro- 
copius College Library, Lisle, Ill., writes the above. 

The editor thinks it a good proposal. At 
the moment he feels that, whereas the problem 
and questions could be presented on this page, 
provision for answering the questionnaire should 
be made through private mail. Too few, to 
yield a reliable cross-section of views, would an- 
swer the questionnaire if it were merely presented 
on this page. Detached copies of the question- 
naire might be circulated by mail to the more 
active (several hundred) seminary, high-school, and 
parish libraries. It is equally important to learn 
the mind of reference librarians as well as of 
catalogers in regard to this practical point. The 
results could be reported on this page. The pro- 
cedure would, however, in turn entail some ar- 
rangement to cover the few dollars’ expense in- 
volved. Perhaps an answer to the proposal can be 
obtained at the coming C.L.A. convention during 
Easter week, particularly if the cataloging round 
table can give the question a few minutes’ con- 
sideration. 
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A PAGE FOR PARISH LIBRARIANS 


Lucy Murphy, Editor 
Buffalo Public Library, 
Buffalo, New York 





A northern Massachusetts parish librarian writes: 
“I have signs placed everywhere in the library 
and church vestibule, but they bring no response. 
Will you kindly send me a list of slogans which 
might be helpful in arousing interest in our li- 
brary and its books?”’ 

Say it with signs is a wonder worker, which 
inspires individuals to use the library, but the 
slogans must have pulling power. Moreover, 
too many signs are useless. They only cause con- 
fusion. A few strategically placed will bring the 
desired results. 

The term “slogan” originated centuries ago 
and is taken from the Gaelic slaugh and gairn, 
meaning army yell or battle cry. The word 
still retains much of its original inference, for 
its modern function is to motivate the imagination, 
arouse interest and translate that interest into 
action. 

A successful slogan possesses seven basic quali- 
ties. It must be drief. The shorter the better 
as an eye-catcher. It must be forceful. That is, 
to the point, for generalizations have little cr no 
appeal and trite expressions are ineffective. It 
must be simple, composed of words and phrases 
in common every-day language. Even slang is 
permissible at the right time. Catch-words lend 
weight and popularity. It must be ¢ruthful. 
Superlatives, exaggerations and deceit should 
mever need be employed. It must be tactful. 
Any slogan which patronizes is psychologically 
wrong and may cause resentment. It must be 
apt. Humor and rhythm are valuable, if they 
can be introduced without loss of the more im- 
portant qualities. It must be timely. That is, it 
must be used to express the theme, or thought 
intended. 

An appropriate slogan to use in the March 
newsletter to the parishioners, in signs and dis- 
plays, contains all the qualities which make up a 
good slogan. It is the Gaelic Caed Mile Fazslte, 
of which the English translation is “A Thousand 
Welcomes”. Try to make everyone in the parish 
feel free to use the library. Use the slogan in 
its original language on a Kelly-green back- 
ground. White paper is used for the cut-out 
Gaelic letters. The Gaelic type of letter is not 
too difficult to make. This may be done by 
tracing the letters, cutting them out of white 


construction paper, and pasting them onto the 
background. 

Another excellent slogan, of the slangy type, is 
“Blow Yourself to a Good Book”. Use classic 
lettering of dark blue on a light blue background. 
This being Red Cross month, why not use a 
French blue background, a red cross and white 
classic letters to feature a display of books on 
first aid, field ambulances, and the work of the 
Red Cross? Caption the display with the slogan: 
“Saint Camillus de Lillis, the first Red Cross Man”. 
This should arouse interest not only among the 
parishioners, but in the community. Some ex- 
cellent material on the life of Saint Camillus 
may be had in pamphlet form from the Camillian 
Brothers of the Sick in Milwaukee. 


Do You Know That... 


One of our youngest parish libraries is nearly 
three years old. It is the Gesu Parish Library in 
Detroit. It was opened December 1, 1946. It is 
housed in the parochial school on the first floor. 
The members of the Young Ladies Sodality volun- 
teer in pairs to act as librarians. It is well 
equipped with modern and the proper library 
furniture, the pastor having spent over two 
thousand dollars. The book collection contains 
500 volumes, al! new, all Catholic. It also has 
a television set and a magnificent record player 
and record collection. It is open three evenings 
a week and after all Masses on Sunday. 

There are also libraries in the parishes of St. 
Pridzid, St. Gregory, and the Visitation, anid one 
at the Retreat House of Mount Mary, Convent 
of Mary Reparatrix. 

The Mary Reparatrix Circulating Library is 
entirely separate from the Community Library, 
which, of course, is in the cloister. The former 
occupies space in one of the open parlors and is 
available to anyone who may wish to come in, 
as well as to the retreatants. Books may be bor- 
rowed any time from 8 a. m. to 7 p. m. every day. 
Approximately 1,500 volumes include almost 
every classification of the Dewey Decimal system, 
the subject matter being largely what could interest 
and influence Catholic thought. Biographies and 
books of spiritual reading have the greatest circu- 
lation. 





HELPFUL HINTS 


A PAGE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Sister Mary Fides, $.S.N.D., Editor 
Dept. of Library Science, 
Catholic University of America 





Poetry in the School Library 

The reason often given for the small number 
of volumes of poetry in the library is that children 
do not like poetry. There has been no justifi- 
cation for this statement in any of the investi- 
gations so far made. The most that can be said 
is that under particular school procedures some 
children do not like certain poems. 

Annie E. Moore, in Literature Old and New 
tor Children, says: “There are five natural bents 
of children which if encouraged would lead 
them to like poetry. (1) They are responsive 
to rhythm, shown by the way they are swayed by 
every measured movement. Metrical verse stimu- 
lates this pleasurable response as much as music 
does. (2) They delight in sounds of words and 
all kinds of language effects. Such effects are 
the very essence of poetry. (3) Their keen 
and alert senses are very busy building up con- 
ceptions of a tangible world. Poetry recognizes 
and appeals to the senses beyond any other kind 
of literature . . . (4) The fresh and active im- 
aginations of children enable them to see beauty 
and to feel wonder and delight in experiences 


which are regarded as commonplace by most of 


their elders . . . (5) Children are eager partici- 
pants in nature experiences and they exhibit very 
keen interest in living things. Nature in its 
various forms is the subject of much simple, 
beautiful poetry.” 

To appeal to children, poetry must first cf all 
delight them and then it must help them inter- 
pret their own experiences—form and sustain 
them. To bring these joys to the child the se- 
lections chosen must fit his comprehension. 
Rhythm is especially attractive to the young child, 
action is important and it is well to have a hint 
of a story. Toys, pets and children form the 
subject of the story poem. 

Some find it difficule to decide whether to 
present a few poems frequently or to offer a 
greater variety. For the very young child repe- 
tition is better. As he grows older it is wise to 
repeat only often enough to arouse the pleasure 
of familiarity. 

Grace E. Storm, writing in the Elementary 
School Journal, states: “Children should be 
given contact with a great deal of poetry as part 
of their literature experiences, not, however, as 
a means of training the memory, or of supplying 
information or of serving any practical purpose, 
but as a means of pure enjoyment. The one 
single purpose of poetry is to make glad the heart 
of man. The method of teaching poetry is similar 
to teaching the other forms of literature, namely, 
exposing children to a wide variety of poetry un- 
der the most favorable onditions.” 

There are two kinds of poetry for children. 
The first, the child’s own poetry, in which the 
author catches the child’s point of view and 


expresses it in words the child can understand. 
In the second type the author interprets his own 
childhood from his adult point of view. This 
type is, as a rule, didactic. 

Some poems remain obscure to children even 
after the second hearing. “Poets fling words 
around with blithe disregard for the audience to 
whom they are addressed.” Any key word which 
is obscure should be explained. Sometimes it 
is better to read the poem first, letting children 
catch its sound and movement and then 20 back 
to clear up obscurities. Children need to hear 
and say poetry aloud before they taste the rich- 
ness of great verse. 

Why should not part of every story hour be de- 
voted to reading poetry? The children who enjoy 
poetry most are those who have not been forced 
to wrestle with the mechanical difficulties of 
reading for themselves. They are those who 
have met poetry through the ears rather than 
the eyes. It was originally intended that every- 
one should meet it that way. We too early 
force children to read with labor what they can 
listen to and repeat easily. We should let 
children understand that they sometimes need to 
hear a poem a few times to be able to tell 
whether or not they like it. This will prevent 
them from approving every poem heard or dis- 
approving without thought. But if chlidren show 
no interest and do not ask to have it again, it is 
not the poem for them now. 

We need to consider anthologies as well as 
volumes of verse by single authors. Two vclumes 
that should be found in every library are Chil- 
dren and Books by May Hill Arbuthnot (Scott 
Foresman, 1947), which was discussed in an 
earlier issue, and Anthology of Children’s Litera- 
ture, second edition by Edna Johnson and others 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1948). 

This revised edition of the latter book contains 
much of the excellent material published since 
1935, the date of the first edition. The compilers 
state a threefold aim for the first part of the 
book: “(1) To help teachers, librariaus and 
parents to know how to choose good books for 
children; (2) to give as many models as possible 
as supplementary material for manuals on chil- 
dren’s literature; also to supply actual reading 
matter that will interest boys and girls at dif- 
ferent ages; (3) to furnish at the end of each 
section a selected bibliography briefly annotated.” 
The second part of the book consists of appendices 
that give background material. A section called 
“Folklore That Has Inspired Good Music” is a 
new feature in the issue. As in all extensive col- 
lections we are likely to find some sections whose 
philosophy is not according to our standards. 
In this we find a few—e.g., Jatake Tales. The 
book on the whole is quite acceptable and gives 
a variety of all types of literature. 
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Just as we thought our article on inexpensive 
editions was completed, two new series appeared. 
The Teen Age Book Club has just released the 
first twelve titles of the junior high school Comet 
Books. Selling for 25¢ they represent Focket 
Books, Bantam, Penguin and other quarter pub- 
lishers. Included are the semi-classics as House- 
holders’s Spanish Cave, Hinkle’s Tawny, Bugbee’s 
Peggy Covers the News, Brier’s Skycruiser, Scholz's 
Batter Up, Sperry’s Wagons Westward, Boylston’s 
Sue Barton, Student Nurse and Pease’s Tattooed 
Man. The volumes are 5x7 inches or slightly 
larger than the typical quarter book, in larger 
print, of good paper, and illustrated in two 
colors, with picture covers and a series of vi- 
gnettes on the back cover describing the story. 
We think they are a bargain. 

The other edition is The American Adventure 
Series. The eleven titles are of an_ historical 
nature and deal with people and events—Buffalo 
Bill, Davy Crockett, Wild Bill Hickok, Daniel 
Boone, Chief Black Hawk, Kit Carson, and John 
Paul Jones, and Pilgrims, cowboys, fur trappers, 


and the gold rush. They sell for 96¢ each with 
a General Manual for 50¢ and a Teachers Guide 


Book for 25¢. Designed for teaching, the gen- 
eral opinion is that they are excellently suited for 
slow readers in junior high school and for boys 
allergic to textbooks. They are well bound, at- 
tractively illustrated and written for corrective 
reading purposes. Among other endorsers is Very 
Rev. Msgr. D. F. Cunningham of the Chicago 
Archdiocese. For further information write the 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831-35 South Park- 
way, Chicago 16, IIL 


Doubleday is introducing the Kipling Dollar 
Library for Young Moderns with two titles, 
Stalky & Co. and Captains Courageous. 


In response to our inquiry about Catholic re- 
prints, Sister M. Dorothea, Librarian of Notre 
Dame Junior College in St. Louis, has done some 
research on the subject. She writes that one Catho- 
lic publisher reports that unless 60,000 copies of 
one title could be sold and two titles published 
per month, the risk could not be taken and Catho- 
lics will not buy that many books. So we have 
the dilemma of Catholics not reading Catholic 
books because they cost so much and the books 
costing so much because not enough copies can 
be sold. Have you any coments? 

Permabooks have added Copeland’s English 
Made Easy, Geldet’s Handbook of House Repair, 
Barton's Photography, Spaeth’s Art of Enjoying 
Music, Mott-Smith’s Book of Hobbies and Wil- 
— Handy Book of Gardening (Doubleday: 

¢). 


We may expect soon to see the revised edition 


of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards of which the Talking Shop editor is a 
national juror. The 1950 edition differs from the 
previous one in omitting the quality points for 
magazines and weights for the book stock. There 
is a list of subjects for the classification of maga- 
zine holdings, and the checklist and evaluation 
have been much enlarged. The checklist of phy- 
sical facilties has 19 items, an itemized budget for 
two years is required and the checklist of duties 
and responsibilities of the librarian has 23 items. 
Much hitherto scattered material has been brought 
together and the whole is a much more usable 
set of criteria. 


Father Louis A. Rognione, O.S.A., Librarian of 
the Augustinian Academy on Staten Island, is 
surveying comic books and has compiled a White 
List which includes the Catholic Comics, Treas- 
ure Chest and Topix, as well as Blondie, Don 
Wilson of the Navy, Felix the Cat, Jack Arm- 
strong, Killroys, Little Lulu, Uncle Wiggly, Loo 
ney Tunes, Real Fact Comics and Walter Lantz 
New Funnies. He urges parents and teachers to 
act directly and indirectly against the bad comics. 
Results of his survey are published in this issue 
of THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD. 


The Curtis Publishing Company and Double- 
day have combined in the extensive Curtis School 
Plan to furnish sets of books among the other 
items of merchandise. The Catholic school sets 
are of 10, 15 and 25 books each with no dupli- 
cate titles and represent about 40% discount 
over list price. Your editor selected the titles for 
Catholic schools. This provides an excellent 
method for schools to develop libraries or to put 
additional life into existing ones. 


Have you read Thomas Merton’s The Seven 
Storey Mountain? Not only is it a best seller but 
it is a tribute to the library profession. We refer 
you especially to pages 239-240 in which Father 
Ireaneaus Herscher, Librarian of St. Bonaventure, 
opens up the rich storehouse of his library to the 
questing mind of this famous convert who is now 
a Trappist. If you sometimes wonder about the 
influence of books, be sure to read those pages. 
In a certain way the book itself is a tribute to 
our old Columbia classmate, Father Herscher. 


Ending this issue of TALKING SHOP on a 
pleasant note, we are happy to greet the Junior 
Library Guild and especially its talented editor- 
in-chief, Helen Ferris, on the 20th anniversary 
of this organization's contribution to the children 
of America. On its 10th anniversary JLG is- 
sued a sumary of its activities, To Enrich Young 
Life, and we hope we may be favored by another 
such summary. Many more years of fruitful ac- 
tivity to JLG! 
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Archimedes boasted that he could move the 
world if he had a lever long enough and a ful- 
crum strong enough. A librarian feels that he 
might do the same thing academically and cul- 
turally if he has the long level of professional 
training and the tools of the trade. The fulcrum 
in his case is adequate financial support. 

Generally taken, seminaries are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the “lift” professional li- 
brarianship can give the educational side of sim- 
inary life. Many administrators realize that the 
trained librarian is as necessary in a seminary as 
trained teaching personnel. In seminary circles 
this realization is, in most cases, of recent origin. 
And the seminary librarian is on parade as he 
— his professional kit of tools and begins his 
WOrk. 

The impression he makes is meaningful. For 
the student body, it may mean a new outlook 
on the role of books in education and self-im- 
provement, trained assistance in research, the de- 
velopment of a friendship with books and whole- 
some reading habits which can affect the student's 
whole priestly life. From the faculty the li- 
brarian’s performance may win cooperation in 
various ways: recommended purchases; teaching 
method adapted to library usage resulting in a 
closer tie-up of library and classroom; accessibility 
of library materials to further the faculty's inter- 
ests and studies. 


A seminarian’s education is largely governed 
by practice blessed by tradition. In the major 
seminary especially, the content of the curriculum 
remains unchanged; the nature of the student 
body is almost unique. There is little to invite 
change or experiment. Consequently, a librarian 
in his first fervor might be suspect as an innova- 
tor unless he patiently inserts a library wedge in- 
to seminary life. He must “sell” his product by 
creating a need for it; he must demonstrate the 
advantages of librarianship. 

_ The librarian himself might measure his per- 
formance in terms of a better classified collection, 
new accessions adequately cataloged and housed in 
inviting surroundings. He may be conscious of 
increased reference facilities and periodical ma- 
terials. But in all this, there is the danger of 
working in a vacuum. 

Others will measure library competence in a 
different way. Professional librarianship might 
possibly be appraised according to the following 
points: Does the library help the seminarian to 
be better prepared for class? Does the library as- 
sist the seminarian in keeping well-informed on 
current affairs? Can the seminarian use the library 
resources at his dis 1, marshal his thoughts in 
research effort, find material to supplement the 
classroom lecture? Is the talent of individuals 


developing and growing because of good read- 
ing guidance? Does the library acquaint the sem- 
inarian with the vast heritage of faith recorded 
in Christian literature? Can the library patron 
conveniently find a book when he wants it? How 
is the library helping these young men to be bet- 
ter seminarians and also better priests? 

This professional examination of conscience is 
prompted by the attitude which the seminary li- 
brarian often meets in his work. He will have 
the right answers for all the questions Yankee 
practicality might suggest, if he patiently and per- 
sistently inserts the long lever of librarianship 
under seminary life. Resting on an adequate 
budget, that lever should move the seminary. One 
heave-ho! my hearties, is not enough, but a con- 
stant patient tugging at the lever, by indoctrina- 
tion, competent performance and publicity, will 
finally “tite” the seminary’s educational life. 

Patience is the keynote. Rome wasn’t built in 
a day; neither will the library representing Rome 
be assembled overnight. 


Seminary librarians, don’t forget the Detroit 
conference during Easter week. In exchanging 
ideas with other members of the Roundtable, you 
might find the answer to your own major prob- 
lems. Find out what other seminary librarians 
are doing and benefit by their experience. Make 
it a point to meet the other knights of the Round- 
table in Detroit. 


The elderly priest in My New Curate had a de- 
voted love of books. His soliloquy on them is 
meaningful for the seminarian and the priest. 

“Friends that never obtruded on my loneliness 
by idle chatter and gossip, but always spoke wise, 
inspiriting things when most I needed them; 
friends that never replied in irritation to my own 
disturbed imaginings, but always uttered your 
calm wisdom like voices from eternity, to soothe, 
to control, or to elevate; friends that never tired 
and never complained; that went back to your re- 
cesses without a murmur; and never resented by 
stubborn silence my neglect—treasures of thought 
and fountains of inspiration, you are the last 
things on earth on which my eyes shall rest in 
love, and like the orphans of my flock your future 
shall be my care. True, like your authors, you 
look sometimes disreputable enough. Your clothes, 
more to my shame, hang loose and tattered around 
you, and some of your faces are ink-stained or 
thumb-worn from contact with the years and 
my own carelessness . . . but between you and 
me there must be no divorce, so long as time shall 
last for me. Other friends will come and go, but 
nothing shall dissolve our union based on grati- 
tude and such love as man’s heart may have for 
the ideal and insensible.” 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


A small note in the February number in- 
formed our members of the illness of our 
Executive Secretary, Mr. Laurence A. Leavey. 
Since then Mr. Leavey’s condition has be- 
come much more serious. We earnestly re- 
quest the charity of the prayers of the mem- 
bers of the Association and of their friends 
for the speedy and complete recovery of one 
who has worked so hard and done so much 
for the Association. 





CATHOLIC Book WEEK, 1949 


As we go to press, indications from every 
part of the country point to a wide and suc- 
cessful observance of Catholic Book Week. 
Public libraries, churches, alumni and 
fraternal groups have joined with schools and 
colleges in calling attention to the Catholic 
contribution to literature. 

The “Book Week Kit” Committee dis- 
tributed more than two thousand kits, after 
an original estimate of one thousand was 
thought excessive. The Association, the 
C.B.W. Committee and the Kit Project Com- 
mittee owe more than apologies to the 
hundreds whose requests were too late to be 
filled. We had not expected such an en- 
thusiastic response. 

In assembling material for the Kits the 
Committee received book jackets from Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Dodd, Mead & Co., 
Dutton, Holt, Lippincott and Scribner's, in 
addition to those mentioned in the February 
issue of THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 
(p. 150), and wishes to express appreciation 
of the splendid cooperation given by all these 
publishers. 

A more formal report on the activities of 
Book Week must await the official reports 
of the various committees involved. But 
there is no denying that Catholic Book Week 
of 1949 was the most widely observed, the 
most enthusiastic and, we trust, the most suc- 
cessful on record. 





THE Book RELIEF DRIVE 


The Student Relief Campaign, sponsored 
by the National Federation of Catholic Col- 
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lege Students, announced recently through its 
chairman of intellectual relief, George C. 
Witteried, Jr., of Notre Dame, that the Cam- 
paign would cooperate with the Catholic 
Library Association in its collection of library 
books for foreign students during Catholic 
Book Week, February 20-26. 

Thus, the Student Relief Campaign 
pledges the assistance of 225,000 students 
attending the 209 Catholic colleges in the 
United States, as a part of its drive to raise 
$500,000 for the physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual relief of unfortunate students in 
war-torn countries throughout the world. 

Geographical and metropolitan regional 
chairmen of the Student Relief Campaign, 
and relief chairmen on all of the nation’s 
Catholic campuses, will be directed to lend 
the support of their organizations to Catho- 
lic librarians throughout the country in the 
planning and the collection of suitable books 
for foreign libraries. 

Witteried’s program for intellectual relief 
will also include an inter-national student 
correspondence exchange, among Catholic 
college students here and students in foreign 
countries. 





UNITs 





New York-New Jersey Unit 


The Mid-Winter meeting of the New- 
York-New Jersey Unit was held at St. Ann's 
Academy, New York City, on Saturday, 
February Sth, at two o'clock. Rev. Henry A. 
Sarnowski, S.D.B., chairman of the unit, pre- 
sided. The opening prayer was said by Rev. 
Edgar Bedard, S.S.S., chaplain of the Acade- 
my, and an address of welcome to the mem- 
bers of the unit was delivered by Brother Lin- 
us William, F.M.S., Director of the Academy. 

The first guest speaker of the occasion 
was Rev. Joseph F. Cantillon, S.J., Director 
of Libraries at St. Peter's College, Jersey City. 
Father Cantillon chose as his topic “Can the 
Catholic Librarian Be Mediocre?” He an- 
swered this question by stating that librarians 
as Catholics surely cannot be mediocre nor 
can they be so as librarians, for the librarian 
is a teacher in the truest sense of the word. 
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To surpass mediocrity, he said, the librarian 
must meet five challenges: (1) Christian 
hope; (2) the Mystical Body; (3) glamor 
and materialism; (4) big business; (5) the 
Personality of Christ. 

Rev. Vincent P. McCorry, S.J., author of 
‘Those Terrible Teens” and “Most Worthy 
of All Praise”, gave an informal talk on the 
details of writing and publishing a book, and 
the needed steps to be taken to receive the 
approbation of superiors if the author is a 
member of a religious community. Apropos 
of this, he mentioned that publication of his 
third book, “As We Ought”, had just been 
approved. He spoke of writing as an aposto- 
late. 

During the business meeting that followed 
the chairman announced that recently print- 
ed booklets containing the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the unit would be mailed to all 
members. He also appointed several mem- 
bers to serve On various committees: Nom- 
inations, Sister Maria Gabriel, S.C. of St. 
Barnabas High School, New York, and Sis- 
ter Mary of St. Helen, M. de S.C., of St. Louis 
Academy, Staten Island; Constitution, 
Brother Adrian Norbert, F.M.S., of St. Ann’s 
Academy, New York; Publicity, Sister M. 
Louis Bertrand, S.S.N.D., of Academy of the 
Holy Angels, Fort Lee, N. J.; Membership, 
Sister Mary Agnes, S.C, of the College of 
Mr. St. Vincent. Rev. Louis A. Rongione, 
O.S.A., of the Augustinian Academy, Staten 
Island, was named Unit Historian. 


Mother Anastasia then addressed the meet- 
ing, saying she would send out a circular 
letter with detailed information as to how 
each librarian should sort and send books to 
aid the Book Relief Drive for war-devastated 
libraries of Europe. She asked that a report 
of what each member did in the line of Book 
Week activities be sent to her as Catholic 
Book Week Chairman. Mr. Thomas V. 
Reiners reported on the success of the Book 
Week Kit program. 

The next meeting of the unit will be a 
joint meeting with the Metropolitan Unit of 
College Librarians, at the College of New 
Rochelle, on May 14th. All were urged to 
attend the National Conference to be held 
in Detroit during Easter Week. 

SISTER M. Louis BERTRAND, S.S.N.D., 

Secretary-Treasurer 


Brooklyn-Long Island Unit 


On Saturday, February 19, the Brooklyn- 
Long Island Unit held its Winter meeting at 
St. Angela Hall Academy, in Brooklyn. Mr. 
Francis X. McDermott, chairman, presided. 

Rev. Francis P. Tomai, $.M.M., of Mont- 
fort Preparatory, Bay Shore, L. L., opened the 
meeting with a prayer. Sister M. Lothaire, 
S.S.N.D., librarian of St. Saviour’s High 
School and regional chairman of the Catho- 
lic Book Week Committee, gave a detailed 
report of the work done in preparation for 
the celebration of Catholic Book Week in 
the diocese. Posters and book marks had 
been distributed by members of the commit- 
tee. Special mention should be given to 
Mrs. Grace Cartmell, Supervisor of Work 
with Children for the Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library, and to Dr. Milton F. Ferguson, 
Chief Librarian of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, for their work in the systems they rep- 
resent. Librarians in the area were asked to 
make a concerted drive for the acquisition 
of worth-while books and periodicals, to aid 
war-stricken countries of the world in their 
educational programs. The drive extends 
from February 20 to March 15. All books 
collected should be packed and forwarded to 
the following address: War Relief Services, 
52-15 Flushing Avenue, Maspeth, Long Is- 
land, New York. 

Very Rev. Matthew Hoehn, OS.B., li- 
brarian of St. Benedict’s Preparatory School, 
Newark, N. J., and editor of the recently 
published book, “Catholic Authors”, de- 
lighted the audience with an informal talk 
which might be entitled the “Trials and Tri- 
bulations of an Editor”. He recounted some 
experiences, amusing and otherwise, which 
attended the gathering of his material. The 
finished product is a testimony to his zeal. 
A copy of the book was offered as a door 
prize. Mr. Theodore Avery, Jr., of the 
Brooklyn Public Library was the lucky win- 
ner. 

The Resolutions drawn up on the death 
of the Rev. Walter Colman, M.M., and that 
on the occasion of the retirement of Dr. Mil- 
ton F. Ferguson as Chief Librarian of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, were read. 

Mr. Thomas Reiners, assistant librarian 
at Manhattan College and former chairman 
of our unit announced that he has accepted 
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a position at Boston College, Newton, Mass., 
and took the opportunity to bid farewell to 
old friends. He also brought a message of 
greeting from the President of the Asso- 
ciation, Brother A. Thomas, F.S.C. In his 
name he urged the members to make every 
effort to attend the twenty-third annual con- 
ference to be held in Detroit under the hon- 
orary chairmanship of His Eminence, the 
Cardinal Archbishop, from Monday, April 
18, to Thursday, April 21. 
SISTER MARY CHARLES, O.P., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Washington-Maryland-Virginia Unit 


The Winter meeting of the WMV Unit 
was called to order at 11:30 a.m., February 
19, at Notre Dame College of Maryland in 
Baltimore. Approximately 75 persons at- 
tended. 

Mr. Eugene P. Willging, chairman, ex- 
plained that Sister Joan Marie had submit- 
ted her resignation as chairman of the unit 
because of her health at the present time. 
A motion was carried that the secretary 


write to Sister Joan Marie expressing the re- 
gret of the unit for the circumstances which 
forced her resignation and a promise of con- 
tinued prayers for her complete recovery. 
The chairman brought to the attention of 


the membership that Mr. Laurence A. 
Leavey, Executive Secretary of the Catholic 
Library Association, was very ill, and a mo- 
tion was carried that the secretary express in 
a letter to Mr. Leavey the sincere sympathy 
and prayers of the membership for his re- 
covery. 

Mr. Willging announced that the recent 
mail ballot sent out to the membership on 
the proposed division of the unit showed 
that a plurality voted for a division into sep- 
arate units each for Washington, Maryland 
and Virginia, with a regional conference in 
successive areas each year. 

The appointment of chairmen of nom- 
inating committees for the new units was 
then announced, as follows: Sister Mary 
David, of Fourier Library, Notre Dame Col- 
lege of Maryland, for the Maryland Unit; 
Miss Margaret Carmichael, of Dunbarton 
College, Washington, D.C., for the Wash- 
ington Unit. 

It was pointed out that Virginia does not 
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appear to have 10 members of the Catholic 
Library Association, according to the Catho- 
lic Library Association Handbook of mem. 
bers. Inasmuch as 10 members of the Na- 
tional Association is the required minimum 
with which a unit may be started, it was pro- 
posed that Virginia remain with the Wash- 
ington Unit until a check could be made on 
the Virginia members; or, until the required 
number of members could be obtained. Sis- 
ter M. Mechtildes, of St. Francis De Sales 
High School, Rock Castle, Va. was ap- 
pointed as chairman of the tentative Or- 
ganization Committee for the proposed Vir- 
ginia Unit. 

The chairman called upon the secretary- 
treasurer for the financial report, and it was 
agreed that the $39.84 balance remaining 
under the old WMV organization be left to 
the credit of the Washington Unit. 

Mr. Fhillips Temple, National Chairman 
of Catholic Book Week, gave a summary of 
the plans for Book Week, February 20-26, 
1949. He announced that the Book Week 
Kit innovation was a complete success with 
over 2,000 sales and orders still coming in 
at the time. Mr. Temple expressed appre- 
ciation for cooperation from Mr. Eugene P. 
Willging, Mr. Laurence A. Leavey, Brother 
Aurelian Thomas, F.S.C., Rev. Wilfred Par- 
sons, S.J., Sister Helen, of Trinity College, 
and to the many publishers who had sup- 
plied book jackets. 

Mr. Willging explained the purpose of 
the Book Relief Drive for war-stricken 
countries and for new institutions being set 
up such as those in Japan. He referred the 
members who were contemplating giving 
books to the drive to the recent letter sent 
out giving details about packing and ship- 
ping. 

Miss Ann Davis of the Naval Intelligence 
School, Virginia, offered the suggestion that 
thousands of Catholic periodicals, some with 
series extending over 15 years, appeared on 
the lists in the Gift and Exchange Division 
of the Library of Congress, and that perhaps 
some might be made available for this drive. 

The business meeting adjourned at ap- 
proximately 12:20 p.m., and after luncheon, 
the group was taken by bus to the Baltimore 
Museum of Art where Miss Dorothy Miner 
of the Walters Gallery gave a conducted 
tour of the exhibit of the illuminated manv- 
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scripts collected from all over the United 
States. 

At approximately 4:00 p.m. the last meet- 
ing of the group as the Washington-Mary- 
land-Virginia Unit was concluded after ten 
years’ association. 

MARGARET L. FRAWLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





C.L.A. AND U.N.E.S.C.O. 


The Catholic Library Association will en- 
joy official status at the Second National Con- 
ference of the U.S. National Commission on 
UNESCO, at Cleveland on March 31, April 
1 and 2. Brother Thomas, President, has 
accredited to the UNESCO Relations Staff 
of the Department of State Brother Adolph 
L. Kalt, S.M., Librarian of Cathedral High 
School, Sister M. Natalie, O.S.U., Librarian 
of the Ursuline College for Women, and 
Miss Elizabeth Bijek, Librarian of St. John 
College Library, all of Cleveland, to parti- 
cipate officially and to make a report to the 
Association. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW 
PUBLICATION 


The following announcement was made 
at the General Session of the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries in Chicago, 
January 22, 1949. 

The Census of Medieval and Renaissance 
Manscripts in the United States and Canada, 
compiled by the late Seymour De Ricci with 
the assistance of W. J. Wilson and published 
in two volumes in 1935 and °37, with In- 
dex volume in 1940, is now outdated. A 
Supplement to the Census is now being pre- 
pared under the auspices of the American 
Council of Learned Societies with C. U. Faye 
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of the University of Illinois Library Staff as 
editor. 

The Supplement will contain descriptions 
of manuscripts not listed in the Census and 
amplifications and emendations of entries 
in the Census. 

The Supplement will, as the Census did, 
exclude from its scope: manuscripts written 
after 1600, Oriental manuscripts, papyri and 
epigraphic material. 

Material to be included in the Supplement 
should, if possible, reach the editor by May, 
1949. 

Information as to this project and the 
forms to be observed in material submitted 
for publication in the Supplemen: are given 
in the pamphlet, Announcement of a Sup- 
plement to the De Ricci Census of Manu- 
scripts, which is available for any one wish- 
ing to make use of it. Requests for this pam- 
phlet and other communications relating 
to this matter should be addressed to: C. U. 
Faye, P.O. Box 395, Champaign, Illinois. 





GOLDEN JUBILARIAN 


Brother J. Sylvester, F.S.C, former li- 
brarian of the Christian Brothers College 
High School in St. Louis, is currently cele- 
brating his golden jubilee as a Christian 
Brother. A library enthusiast for years, 
Brother Sylvester has many library laurels to 
his credit, among which may be mentioned 
his continued direction for years of National 
Catholic Book Week as well as the organiza- 
tion of the High Schools Section, the first 
and only Section to be formed in the Catho- 
lic Library Association. 

His forthright and efficient leadership is 
being continued by his successor, Brother 
James Alpheus, F.S.C, acting Chairman of 
the High Schools Section. 


cnttiinteatiiian diamtipiaaes 
23d ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Detroit, Michigan 
APRIL 18 - 21 
under the auspices of 
His EMINENCE EDWARD CARDINAL MOONEY 


Headquarters 
Sheraton Hotel, 5300 Woodward 
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SACKED HISTORY 


1724 
~~ By Daniel-Rops. Illuminat- 
ing study by one of France’s 


3 outstanding writers, placing 
- ONGMAN S the events of the Old Testa- 
NL ment narrative in relation- 
ship to the history of other 

SPRING BOOKS civilizations and empires 


which surrounded Israel and 
influenced her destiny. 448 
pages. Index, maps, chronological chart. Coming March 30. $4.50 


YOU AND THOUSANDS LIKE YOU 


By Owen Francis Dudley. Materalism, secularism, false prophets, the 
menace of Communism, as well as points of Catholic doctrine—devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin, confession, papal infallibility and numerous 
kindred topics—are discussed in this dynamic book. 176 pages. Ready. 


$2.50 
A PROCESSION OF SAINTS 


By James J. Brodrick, S.J. Combining great erudition with a brilliant 
style and genius for the witty and trenchant phrase, Father Brodrick 
presents in this work an unusual selection of lives of English and Irish 
saints. March selection of the Spiritual Book Associates. 224 pages. 
Ready. $3.00 


DE LA SALLE 


By W. J. Battersby. A valuable study of the educational methods of 
St. John Baptist de la Salle, called “the father of the modern primary 
school.” First work in English on the subject and of special interest 
to educators and all those engaged in the formation of youth. 256 
pages. Ready. $3.50 


NEWMAN'S 
SERMONS AND DISCOURSES 


Two volumes—the 7th and 8th in a fine new edition of Newman's 
works, edited by Charles Frederick Harrold. In clear modern type, 
uniform format. Each volume with Introduction and Index. Ready. 

Ea. $3.50 











THE NEXT THING DEVIL'S FOOD 
By KATHERINE BURTON By DorotHyY FREMONT GRANT 


Autobiography and reminiscences Moving novel of modern youth 
$3.00 $3.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN 55 Fifth Avenue New York 3,N. Y. 
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SPRING-SUMMER, 1949, PUBLISHERS’ LIST 


The books listed below are spring, summer and early fall publications of Catholic 
publishing houses and those noted on the lists of general publishers as of interest to 


Catholic librarians. 
after September 30th are not included. 


Books published previous to March Ist and scheduled for issue 


Prices and dates of future publications are necessarily tentative. For further infor- 
mation you are requested to consult the publisher. 


The Fall-Winter listing will appear in the November issue of THE CATHOLIC 


LIBRARY WORLD. 


Bruce Publishing Co. 
Adventure Story 
Menster, William J. Strong Men South. $3.00. 
May 25. 
Biography 
Burton, Katherine. Life of Pére Joseph Cham- 
inade. $3.00. Sept. 15. 
Maynard, Theodore. Henry VIII. $5.00. July 1. 
Schauinger, J. Herman. William Gaston, Caro- 
linian. $3.50. June 30. 
Young, Rev. W. J. Léfe of St. Ignatius. $5.00 
Sept. 30. 
Biography and Spiritual Reading 
)’Shea, Rev. Denis. Mary and Joseph. $3.00 


July 30. 
Critical History 
Janelle, Pierre. Catholic Reformation. $4.00. May 
1. 
Fiction 
Dooley, Roger. Days beyond Recall. $3.00 
Sept. 10. 
Wise, Evelyn Voss. Shepherd of the Valley. 
$2.75. March 1. 
Historical Criticism 
Neill, Thomas P. Makers of the Modern Mind. 
$4.00. April 30. 
History 
Rust, Rev. Paul R. First of the Puritans and Their 
Book of Common Prayer. $3.50. Aug. 1. 
Ruthnaswamy, Mariadas. India from the Dawn. 
$4.00 April 30. 
Instruction 
Brou, Rev. Alexander, S.J. Ignatian Methods of 
Prayer. $3.00. July 1. 
Liederbach, Rev. C. A. When a Catholic Marries. 
$2.75. April 30. 
Rooney, Rev. Gerard, C.P. Preface to the Bible. 
$2.50. April 20. 
Juvenile 
North, Rev. Robert G., S.J. All Stars of Christ. 
$3.00. June 1. 
Liturgy 
Weller, Rev. Philip T. Roman Ritual, Vol. 1. 
$7.50. Aug, 15. 
; Meditation 
Dominican Sisters. The Day with Jesus and 
Mary. $2.50. June 30. 
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Meditation for Priests 
Duenser, Rev. Joseph V., C.PP.S. Unto the Altar. 
$2.75. June 1. 
Reference 
Bouscaren, Rev. T. L. Canon Law Digest Supple- 
ment. $5.00. July 20. 
Self-help 
Thornton, Francis B. How to Develop Your Per- 
sonality through Reading. $3.00. May 30. 
Spiritual Reading 
Schaefers, William. Knights of the 
$2.75. July 25. 
Tobin, Rev. W. A. This Is War. $2.50. July 30. 
Story Material 
Charitas, Sister M., S.S.N.D. Faith and a Fisb- 
book. $2.50. April 10. 
Diamond, Rev. Wilfrid J. Heirs of the Kingdom. 
$2.00. March 20. 


Eucharist. 


Catholic Book Publishing Co. 
Biography 
Francis, Father, C.P. The Gem of Christ: Lite of 
St. Gemma. $2.50. March 28. 
Devotional 
Alphonsus Liguori, St. Visits to the Blessed Sac- 
rament. $1.60. April 20. 
Instruction 
Connors, Rev. Charles. Etiquette of a Catholic 
Marriage. $1.50. April 25. 
Liebermann, Rev. Joseph, C.S.Sp. Instructions for 
Priests and Religious. $2.00. April 1. 
Liturgy 
Priest’s Handy Ritual. $2.00. April 10. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Juvenile 
Benz, Rev. Francis E. Barry, Father of Our Navy. 
$2.75. September. 
O'Malley, Patricia. Girl’s Airline Story (title to 
be decided). $2.50. August. 
Non-Fiction 
Daly, Maureen. The Perfect Hostess. $2.50. Sep- 
tember. 
Daly, Sheila John. Blondes Prefer Gentiemen. 
$2.00. August. 
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The 
Teaching 
of the 
Catholic 


Church 


CANON GEORGE D. SMITH, Editor 


The complete “Treasury of the Faith 
Series,” newly edited, completely re- 
vised, and in part re-written. 


his is a complete history of the 
Catholic Church from the early 


days of Catholicism down to the 
contemporary scene. It is an ex- 
traordinarily dramatic story, as well 
as a remarkable achievement, cover- 
ing in one short volume the history 
of many centuries and many move- 
ments. Father Hughes is especially 
interested in the relations between 
Church and State and he skillfully dis- 
entangles the various threads of this 
subject, whether ancient Roman, me- 
dieval or modern. He makes the his- 
tory of the Church live from begin- 
ning to end, bringing all his experi- 
ence and knowledge of his subject to 
the average reader. $3.50 


trine is now available in two 
convenient volumes. Within 

these volumes lie expositions of the- 
ology drawn from the great scholars 
of the past by competent theologians. 
Analytical tables of contents give a 
succinct picture of what each indi- 
vidual essay contains. Marginal 
notes and footnotes render this set 
invaluable as a reference work. No 
one can pick up a volume and scan it 
without being caught at once by the 
clear and lucid writing which remains 
magically uniform throughout the 
thirty-five essays. This work belongs 
on every library shelf, on every desk. 
$12.50 per set 


\ complete survey of Catholic doc- 


A 
Popular 


History 
of the 


Catholic 
Church 


by PHitip HUGHES 


at all bookstores 
The Macmillan Company 
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Doubleday & Co. 


Biography 
Brown, Ivor. Shakespeare: Biography and Inter- 
pretation. $4.00. April 21. 
Oursler, Fulton, and Oursler, Will. Farber 
Flanagan of Boys Town. $3.00. Sept. 15. 
Juvenile 
Bedier, Julie. Jesus Helps Everybody. $1.00. 
Sept. 6. 
Non-Fiction 
O'Brien, Rev. John A. The Road to Damascus: 
The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Fifteen Converts 
to Catholicism. $2.50. May 5. 
Poetry 
Metcalfe, James J. Garden in My Heart. 31.25. 
April. 4. 


Harper & Bros. 
Biography 
Talbot, Very Rev. Francis X., S.J. Saimt among 
the Hurons. $3.75. May 25. 
Devotional 
Baker, Rev. F. Augustine Baker, O.S.B. Holy 
Wisdom. $5.00. September. 
Fiction 
Kaye-Smith, Sheila. The Happy Tree. $3.00. 
May 11. 


Henry Holt & Co. 
History of Literature 
Waddell, Helen. The Wandering Scholars. Re- 
print. $6.00. May. 
Poetry 
Waddell, Helen. Mediaeval Latin Lyrics. Reprint. 
$6.00. April 25. 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
Historical Biography 
Raymond, Rev. M., O.C.S.O. Burnt Out Incense. 
$3.00. June. 
Liturgy 
Bonniwell, Rev William R., O.P. Interpreting 
the Sunday Mass. $2.25. April 1. 
Spiritual Reading 
Kramer, Rev. Herbert G., S.M. Crucified with 
Christ. $2.75. March 21. 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Hoffman, Ross J. S., and Levack, Paul. Barke’s 
Politics. $3.50. Spring. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
Apologetics 

Dudley, Rev. Owen Francis. You, and Thousands 
Like You. $2.50. March 9. 

Newman, John Henry. The Development of 
Christian Doctrine. New Edition. $3.50. Sep- 
tember. 

Autobiography 
Burton, Katherine. The Next Thing, $3.00. May. 
Church History 
Daniel-Rops. Sacred History. $4.50. March 30. 
Fiction 

Gant, Desethy Fremont. Devil's Food. $3.00. 

pril. 


Hagiography 
Brodrick, Rev. James, S.J. A Procession of Saints. 
$3.00. March 9. 
Thomsstic Philosophy 
Gilby, Rev. Thomas, O.P. Barbara Celarent. $4.50. 
May. 


Macmillan Co. 
Church History 

Lebreton, Rev. Jules, S.J., and Zeiller, Jacques. 
History of the Primitive Church. Two volumes. 
$16.50 per set. May 10. 

Reference 

Attwater, Donald, ed. Catholic Dictionary. 2d 

ed. revised. $5.00. March 15. 


Declan X. McMullen Co. 
Biography 
Belloc, Hilaire. Joam of Arc. $1.50. March 19. 
Carr, Rev. John, C.SS.R. To Heaven through « 
Window. $3.50. March 19. 
Spiritual Reading 
McCorry, Rev. Vincent P., S.J. As We Ought. 
$2.75. March 19. 
Walter, Rev. Leo J.,. O. Carm. That I May See. 
$1.75. March 19. 


Julian Messner, Inc. 
Juvenile 
Martin, Dahris. Adventure in Ireland. $2.50. 
March 17. 


New Directions Press 
Meditation 
Merton, Thomas. Seeds of Contemplation. $3.00. 
March 2. 


Newman Press 
Ascetical Theology 
Boylan, Rev. E. The Spiritual Life of the Priest. 
$3.50. May 1. 
Lynch, Rev. M. K. Whither Goest Thou. $4.50. 
April 5. 
Nash, Rev. R., S.J. Priest at His Prie-Dieu. $3.25. 
April 15. 
Philipon, Rev. M. The Message of the Little 
Flower. $2.00. Sept. 1. 
Plus, Rev. R., S.J. Some Rare Virtues. $3.00. 
Aug. 1. 
Tissot, Rev J. Interior Life. $3.50. May 1. 
Biography 
Chambers, R. W. Thomas More. $4.00. March 2. 
Hagiography 
Gabriel. St. Theresa, Mistress of Spiritual Letters. 
$3.25. May 15. 
Trochu. Curé d’ Ars. $5.50. April 15. 
Mariology 
Bernadot, Rev. M. V. Our Lady in Onur Life. 
$3.00. April 15. 
(Popular) Moral Theology 
Messenger, E. C. Two in One Flesh. 3 vols. $7.50. 
March 28. 
Pastoral Theology 
Casey, Rev. D., S.J. Nature and Treatment of 
Scruples. $.90. March 10. 
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AN OFFICIAL 
BUYING GUIDE 


Libraries 
in more 
than 2,000 
Catholic 
Schools are 
using the: 





STANDARD CATALOG 
FOR 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
WITH CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT 


The committee for the selection of 
Catholic books was named by the 
Catholic Library Association. Its 
chairman is: 


Rev. WILLIAM J. GIBBONS, S.]. 


Father Gibbons is also one of the col- 
laborators who contributed to the en- 
tire Catalog of 4,555 books, starred and 
double-starred for first purchase, with 
12,300 analytics. 


The Catalog is brought up-to-date 
with annual supplements. 


A postcard will bring full details. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950-72 University Avenue 


New York 52, N. Y. 
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Patrology 

Arnobius, tr. by G. McCracken. The Case against 
the Pagans. ( Ancient Christian Writers: Vol 7). 
$3.50. March 15. 

Philiosophy 

Taylor. Two Ways of Léfe. $2.00. March 21. 

Pantheon Books 

Theologia Germanica. Revised edition with In- 
troductory Essay by Joseph Bernhart. $2.50. 
April. 

Philosophical Library 

Marcel, Gabriel. Philosophy of Existence. $2.75 
Spring. 

Random House 

Autobiography 

Confessions of St. Augustine, tr. by E. B. Pusey 

$1.25. April 25. 
Religion 

Wisdom of Catholicism, ed. by Anton C. Pegis. 

$5.00. May 25. 


Queen’s Work 
Lord, Rev. Daniel A., S.J. Planning Your Happy 
Marriage. $3.00. March 15. 


St. Anthony Guild Press 
Church History 

O’Brien, Rev. Isidore, O.F.M. The Early Years of 
the Church. 

Franciscan Spirituality 

Bonfim, Bishop. The Franciscan’s Climb to God 
Tr. by Rev. Conal O'Leary, O.F.M. 

Foley, Rev. Theodosius, O.F.M.Cap. In the Spirit 
of St. Francis. Interpretation of the Franciscan 
Rule for the three Orders. 

Holy Eucharist 

Goma, Cardinal. The Eucharist in Christian Life 

Part I. Tr. by Most Rev. Aloysius J. Willinger. 
Instruction 

O’Brien, Rev. John A. Courtship and Marriage 

Clothbound, $1.75. Paperbound, $1.50. 
Juvenile 

Beebe, Catherine. Days of Praise for Mary Our 
Mother. 

Meditation 

Dorcy, Sister Mary, O.P. Meditations on the Pas- 
sion of Christ. (Title subject to change.) 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Fiction 
McDougall, William H., Jr. By Eastern Win- 
dows. $3.00. April 18. 
Juvenile 
Politi, Leo. Song of the Swallows. $2.00. March 
14. 


Sheed & Ward 
Literature 
Weyand, Rev. Norman, S.J., ed. Immortal Dis 
mond: Studies in Gerard Manley Hopkins 
$5.00. March 24. 
Williams, Mother Margaret, R.S.C.J., ed. Glee 
Wood. $5.00. March 31. 
Non-Fiction 
Dawson, Christopher. Religion and Culture. $2.75. 
March 1. 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing Advertisers. 








BOOK NOTES 


Knox, Msgr. Ronald A. Trials of a Translator. 


May. 

Martindale, Rev. C. C., S.J. Portuguese Pilgrimage. 
$2.75. March 14. 

Michaels, Peter. Perverse Generation. $2.50. April 
25. 

Ward, Maisie. France Pagan? $3.00. March 14. 

Poetry 

Maris Stella, Sister. Frost for St. Brigid and 

Other Poems. $1.75. April 15. 
Spiritual Reading 

Houselander, Caryll. The Passion of the Infant. 
Christ. $1.75. March 7. 

Zeller, Hubert van. We Die Standing Up. $2.00. 
May 2. 


Viking Press 
Juvenile 
Angelo, Valenti. The Bells of Bleecker Street. 
$2.50. March 14. 


Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. 
Meditation 
Pattison, Rev. Anthony, O.S.M. The Spirit En- 
shrined. Spring. 
Philosophy 
Van Steenberghen, Canon Fernand. Epistemology. 
Tr. by Rev. Martin J. Flynn. Spring. 
Spiritual Reading 
Callan, Very Rev. Charles J., O.P. The New Psalter 
of Pius XII. $6.00. March 24. 


MERTON, Thomas. Exile Ends in Glory. 
Bruce, 1948. 31lp. $3.75 


It is fitting that, just as the first Trappistine 
convent is being organized in old New England, 
the biography of Mother Berchmans, a French 
Trappistine who aided in guiding the convent of 
Our Lady of the Angels in Hakodate, Japan, to 
its present position of the largest covent in the 
Trappistine world, should be offered to the 
American reading public. 

This is an intriguing biography, not only be- 
cause of the details of the life of Mother Berch- 
mans in France and the story of her pioneering 
work in Japan until her death in 1915, but more 
so because of the quiet presentation of the Trap- 
pistine life. Here without frills or fancies we 
have recorded the life of prayer, fasting, silence 
and penance of these contemplative nuns. Those 
who think of contemplatives as strange folks 
who are intent on gliding into heaven merely 
because they have excelled in achieving pro- 
ficiency in a blessed indolence, will be surprised 
at the pressure of domestic chores under which 
these nuns struggled. The household work, the 
laundry, packaging the cheese which they sold 
for needed revenue, and such things seemingly 
were not done by the angels, so the nuns had 
to do them between the long hours of chapel 
duties. The author, who delighted so many 
with his realistic portrayal of religious life in 





years 1948 and 1949. 


The 8th biennial edition of The American Catholic Who's Who, for the 


More than five thousand first-hand biographies of living American Catho- 


Three of Your BASIC Reference Works 





iLO 


lics distinguished in church and state, editors, authors, educators, librarians, 
scientists, artists, missionaries, business and professional and labor leaders, etc. 
While the information contained in this work is in constant demand, by far the 
most of it is available nowhere else. Cloth bound, gold stamped, with geograph- 
ical index and necrology. $6.50 a copy; to libraries, $5.85. 

Authentic material on Negro American culture which likewise is nowhere 
else available: Negro Catholic Writers, by Sister Mary Anthony Scally, R.S.M., 
Librarian of Mount St. Agnes College, Baltimore. A bio-bibliography of the 75 
American Negro Catholic writers from 1900 to our own time with an his- 
torical introduction. Cloth bound, gold stamped. $2.20 a copy; to libraries $1.98. 

While the influence of one’s religion on one’s writing is great, the influ- 
ence of a change of religion is greater. You will find the key to many a 
writer's mind and heart in American Catholic Convert Authors, by Brother 
David Martin, CS.C., Librarian of the University of Portland, Oregon. A bio- 
bibliography, with chronologies and indices. Foreword by John Moody. Cloth 
bound, gold stamped. $2.75 a copy; to libraries, $2.48. 

NOTE: Carrying charges free on orders accompanied by remittance. 


WALTER ROMIG — Publisher 


979 LAKEPOINTE AVENUE GROSSE POINTE 30, MICHIGAN 
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his Seven Storey Mountain, hete again demon- 
strates his gift in this field. 

This is a human biography, so we catch sight 
of many charming human details. Few will be 
able to read those pages which tell of the coming 
of the first netive candidates for the community 
without feeling a pull at the heartstrings. These 
young girls sought to join a convent where silence 
is the rule and where the novice mistress halt- 
ingly spoke the amount and kind of Japanese 
which she had learned in a course given her 
privately by the community confessor. It must 
have been tough going for those youngsters. But 
under the leadership of Mother Berchmans they 
made the grade. 

Some may find this book written by a con- 
templative monk about a contemplative nun dry 
and a bit too much on the “spiritual side”. But 
for the many thinking readers this should be a 
first-class introduction to the things of the spirit. 
The spiritual life is not the private preserve of 
the nuns, monks and priests. In these days when 
our little world seems up-side-down, Exile Ends 
in Glory will give us fundamental answers to 
the questions involved in suffering, sacrifice and 
life in general. From the least chivalrous, it will 
bring a reverential salute to one of the glories 
of the Church, the Trappistines. What other 
women can observe perpetual silence? 

BROTHER JUSTIN, F.S.C. 


MacMAHON, Bryan. The Lion Tamer. 
Dutton, 1949. 224p. $2.75 
The author of these tales has succeeded in 
taking slight incidents, noted from time to time, 
in the little Irish villages he visited and weaving 
them into whimsical stories—each a gem of 
its kind. In some we find sacrifice pictured with 
poignant beauty, in others exaggeration made 
plausible. Then there is the tale of “The Will” 
with its surprise ending. Bryan MacMahon has 
brought to the writing of this collection of vi- 
gnettes the capacity of seeing the dramatic in 
everyday “doings” and the ability to present 
them with a sympathy and understanding far 
beyond what one would expect from one so 
young. 
LEONIE F. REINERS 


WAYMAN, Dorothy. Bite the Bullet. 


Bruce, 1948. 220p. $4. 

If you, at the age of twenty-seven, were faced 
with the problem of supporting and educating 
three small boys and your assets were four trunks 
filled with clothes and $1.56 in cash, would you 
have called it quits or would you like Dorothy 
Wayman take stock of your talents, roll up your 
sleeves and pitch in? Of course Mrs. Wayman 
has a great gift—the ability to write so as to 
hold the reader's interest—and this coupled with 
the will to succeed carried her through the trying 
years and today after twenty years as a reporter 
on the Boston Globe, and author of numerous 
essays, she tells you of those years in Bite the 
Bullet. 

LEONIE F. REINERS 


CORMACK, M. B., and BYTOVETZSKI, P 
L. Swamp Boy. McKay, 1948. 290p. $2.50 


The Okefinokee Swamp in Georgia will recall 
by its physical atmosphere the popular Yearling, 
but this is a story of a boy's love of his family, 
not of a pet. In growing up, Clint discovers the 
need for education and organizes his life to gain 
this and a better living for his parents. Loyalty to 
his home, integrity and a willingness to work 
hard are emphasized in this excellently written 
story. Attractively illustrated by Winfield Hos- 
kins. One of the finest books we have read and 
a Junior Literary Guild selection for boys 12-16. 

RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 


RECHNITZER, F. E. Raff, the Story of an 
English Setter. Winston, 1948. 240p. $2.50 
A boy and his dog is a great combination and 
here it is by an author who knows both intimately. 
After finally getting Raff, sixteen-year-old Bruce 
loses him in an auto accident. He refuses to 
believe the dog is dead and the long hunt ulti- 
mately ends in happiness. A mystery is thrown in 
for variety. A completely “kindness to animals” 
story. Junior Literary Guild selection for boys 

12-16. Girls will find it tops also. 
RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 


CHALMERS, Audrey. Mr. Topple’s Wish. 
Viking, 1949. 34p. $1.50 
The harsh bad luck of poor Mr. Topple will 
pluck at the heartstrings of youngsters for 
whom this tale was written. His search for 
good fortune is the heart of this brief and 
very pleasingly illustrated tale. The price too 
is attractive. 
BROTHER JUSTIN, F.S.C. 





Positions Wanted 
WANTED—Library work for summer, whole 
or part time. Graduate librarian. Address 
Marion E. Hoskins, Mayflower Apts., Rome, 
N. Y. 





Positions Open 
WANTED—High School librarian. Position 
open, fall 1949. Faculty status. State quali- 
fications and salary desired. Apply: Rev. R 
Mulroy, Central Catholic High School, Green 
Bay, Wis. 


TWO POSITIONS: Cataloger and Reference- 
Periodicals librarians. Beginning salary range, 
$2500-$2700, depending on training and ex- 
perience; 40-hour, 5-day week; month's vacation 
with pay; sick leave. Position open in May. 
Apply: The Librarian, University of Portland, 
Portland 3, Oregon. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN: Library school gradu- 
ate; experience preferred. Position open Sep 


tember 1. Apply: The Librarian, Marygrove 
College, Detroit 21, Mich. 
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